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GROVER AND BAKER'S 
ING MACHINES 


MAKING THE 


a, CELEBRATED ELASTI 
OR 
DOUBLE-LOCK STITG 
| ae , Are warranted to do Better, Stronger, and Han 
Work, with less trouble, than any other, 


IN ADDITION TO 


Stitching, Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Gathering, Quilting, Cording, Bindis 
and Braiding, 
THEY EMBROIDER BEAUTIFULLY. 


INSTRUCTION GRATIS.—PROSPECTUS FREE. 


150 Regent Street, W., & 59 Bold Street, Liverpo 
SEWING MACHINES. 


THE “SINGER? 


(PRIZE MEDAL). 


These Machines are long established as the most simple 
effective made; have received upwards of Fifty Prize Medal 
cluding that awarded at the Dublin International Exhibi 
1865; are now furnished with a 


PATENT TUCK-MARKER 


(That creases each succeeding Tuck while Sewing, the mo 
Invention of the day) ; 


also other novel accessories, not to be had with Machines of 
other manufacture; fastens off seams the same as in handw’ 
forming a stitch unequalled for strength, beauty, elasticity, 
excellence, 


Price £8 10s. and upwards. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE. 


THE “SINGER” MANUFACTURING COMP: 


147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C, 
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DEPOT FOR FRENCH THEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 


Just published, Vol. XI. of the 


17 & 18 PORTMAN STREET, W., AND 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


ACTA SANCTORUM 
quotquot toto orbe colunfur, vel a Catholicis Scriptoribus celebrantur, 
54 vols. folio, 50s. per vol, - 


Per LuDOLPHUM DE SAXONIA, 


One splendid vol. folio, 30s, 


Although the price has now been raised to 50s, per vol., . em B. & Co, can still supply a few oghe at 302, 
per vol, 


VITA JESU CHRISTI DOMINI AC SALVATORIS NOSTRI. 


Nouveau Commentaire sur tous les 


Livres des divines Ecritures en 
Latin et Frangais, 8 vols. 8vo. 483, 
Théologie affective. 5 vols. 15s. 
Le Cour de Jésus: aon chré- 
tiennes. 12mo. 4s. 
de Ste, Chantal. 2 v. 12mo. 


Histoire de Ste. Monique. 8vo. 8s. 

Journal de Gaston: heures sé¢rieuses 
écolier. 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. 

Méditations sacerdotales, Nouvelle 
édition. 5 vols. 15s, 

La Méditation, ou le fidele sanctifi¢ 

la — de l’oraison men- 

tal vols, 12mo. 7s. 

Vie intime de Lacordaire. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Histoire générale de 1’Eglise depuis 
la création jusqu’a jours, 2 
vols, 8vo. 6s, per vol, 

de l'Eglise, abrégée. 4 vols, 


La Chart Chrétienne et ses couvres. 


Guide 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

Vie et Zuvres de Madame Swetchine, 
2 vols. 7s. 6d. 

Lettres de Mme. Swetchine. 2 vols. 
8vo, 15s.; 12mo, 7s. 6d, 

Lettres inédites de Mme. Swetchine, 
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2vols. 52. 


Trésors, 4 vols. 8vo. 32s, 
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avec une introduction rE 
Veuillot. 6 vols, 8vo. abs. 

Le Pouvoir temporel des Papes. 8vo. 


7s. 
Le it Inférieur, ou l’art d’obé¢ir, 
vols, 12mo, 4s. 6d, 


Mullois . 


Nicolas 


. 


Schneider , 


despatch, and on the lowest terms. 


*,* The Public and Trade aaa with every French Theological Work with the 
greatest 


Cours ee sacrée populaire. 
5 vols. 

Etudes philosophiques sur le Chris- 
tianisme. vols, 12mo. 14s. 
La Vierge Marie et le plan divin. 

4 vols, 12mo, 16s, 

Lettres. Tomes 10 et 11 de ses 
(Euvres. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 
LaJournée des Malades. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Bonheur de la Vie religieuse. 4v. 8s. 
Souvenirs d’Instructions et de Re- 

traites. 18mo. 1s. 
Les Espérances de Il’ Eglise. 12mo. 4s. 
La Voix du Pasteur. 2 vols, 12mo. 5s, 
La ae en oraison, 4 vols, 
12mo. 12s. 
“ae 2 vols, 12mo. 


L’Eucharistie: méditations pour cha- 
ape jour de l’année, . 4 vols, 12mo, 


Les Paradis sur la Terre. 2s. 6d. 

des Maisons religieuses, 

Opuscules, 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. 

La Piété enseignée aux Enfants, 
12mo. 3s. 

La Pieté et la intérieure. 4 vols, 
18mo. 2s. 10d, 

Homélies sur les Epitres. 2 v. 8vo. 7s. 

Homélies sur lesParaboles deN.S.J. C, 
2 vols, 8vo. 102, 

Apostolat de la Femme Catholique. 
2 vols, 8vo. 10s. 


La Parfum de Rome. 2 vols, 8vo, 12s. 


Vies des premitres Religieuses de la 
. Visitation, 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. 


Appendix ad Rituale Romanum, 
18mo, red and-black. 8d, 

De Pins 8. Cordis Jesu. 12mo, 

s. 6d, 

Instructio Sacerdotum ex SS. Patri- 
bus et Ecclesiz doctoribus con- 
cinnata, 12mo. 6s, 

Auster vivificans, seu contem plationes 
circa perfectiones Dei juni, trini, 
et incarnati. 12mo. 45s. 6d, 

Manuale Sacerdotum. 4s, 6d.; calf, 
8s. 6d, ; morocco, 10s, 
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PEACE THROUGH THE TRUTH: 


‘OR, ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH DR, PUSEY’S “ EIRENICON.” 
FIRST SERIES. 


By Rev. T. HARPER, S.J. 
Professor of Theology in the College of St. Beuno, North Wales, 


Sr. James iii. 17, 
ConTENTS! 
I, Introductory Essay. | III. Transubstantiation. 
II. The Unity of the Church, IV. The Immaculate 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Price 2s, 6d., new edition, 
THE CATHOLIC SCRIPTURIST: : 
OR, THE PLEA OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


Showing the Scripture to hold the Roman Catholic Faith in above forty of the chief controversies now 
under debate. 


By J. Mumrorp, Priest of the Society of Jesus, 
BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17 PORTMAN STREET, W. 


. 


SERMON BY FATHER GALLWEY, 8.J. 


THE LADY CHAPEL AND DR. PUSEY’S PEACEMAKER. 


PREACHED IN ST. JOHN’S, ISLINGTON. 
Price One Shilling, Sold for the Benefit of Poor Children. 


LONDON: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, PORTMAN STREET AND PATERROSTER ROW, 
DUBLIN: DUFFY, WELLINGTON QUAY, 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. CECILY. 
Drama, in Chree Acts. 


Br THE REV. ALBANY J, CHRISTIE, S.J. 
Price Sixpence, 


LONDON: BURNS, LAMBERT, & OATES, 17,18 PORTMAN STREET & 63 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


“He shall carry the lambs in His bosom.” 
A new and beautiful Statue of Our Lord as 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 


well adapted for an Altar or a Niche, oe had of Messrs, Burns, pass f & Oates, Portman Street. 


Plain . . . . . . £2 2 0 
Better finish . «ie 6 
Painted stone colour, and gilt 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON THE WORSHIP OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, 
Preparing for publication, the 


DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


IN RESPECT TO THE WORSHIP OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, 
By Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


; 


LE CONTEMPORAIN : 


REVUE D’ECONOMIE CHRETIENNE, 


Nouvelle Série.—Septiome Année. 
_X¢ VOLUME. 
Sommaire de la Livraison du 81 Mai: 
II, La Bretagne fin) ° ° ‘ Martin Dotsy. 
III. Du Droit de Propricté + « Freperic Passy. 
Fais ce que Dois.—Nouvelle (in). DE Bopen. 
V. Société d’Economie Charitable-—Procés-verbal de la Séance du 27 crit G. BAGUENAULT DE 
1866. Question des aliénés . ‘ PucuHeEssr. 
VI. L’Art Indépendant et le Salon de Peinture en 1866; ‘ Ervest ve Torror, 
VII. Poésie: L’Aimeras-tu? . Marie Jenna. 
VIII. Correspondance : Lettre adressée aM. le Directeur de la Revue au. sujet 
e l'article intitulé: La cay S. Perron, 


IX, Revue ‘Littéraire —Melanges . La Grande Vie de Jésus, rt Ludolphe 
le Chartreux.—2. Homelie sur les Evangiles, par M. l'abbé A. 
Bayle; par M. ANTONIN RonDELET, 

mat X. Chronique du Mois. ***, 

XI. Bulletin de Bibliographie, 


PARIS: LIBRAIRIE D’ADRIEN LE CLERE er Cir. 
Imprimeurs de N, S. P. le Pape et de l’Archevéché de Paris, 
RveE CassEtTTE, 29, Pres Saint-SuLPice, 


Abonnement pour 0 Etranger un an, 25 francs, 


St. Joseph's 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


OW. 50 SOUTH STREET, | 
GROSVENOR SQUARE. 


OPEN EVERY DAY FROM TEN TO SIX P.M. 


eet, 
Terms of Subscriptions : 
& 
One Volume atatime. . .... . 010 6 per annum. 


NO BOOKS MUST BE DETAINED LONGER THAN TWO MONTHS, 


"All the New French and English Catholic Works taken in 


N.B. Books lent by the Week on the usual conditions. 


= 


THE TEETH AND HEALTH. 


66 How. often do we find the human face divine disfigured by neg- 
lecting the chiefest of its ornaments, and the breath made 
disagreeable to companions by non-attendance to the Teeth! Though 
rfect in their structure and composition, to keep them in a pure and 
ealthy state requires some little trouble; and if those who are blessed 
with well-formed Teeth knew how soon decay steals into the mouth, 
making unsightly what otherwise is delightful to admire, and designat- 
ing unhealthiness by the ay oe! of the breath, they would spare no 
expense to chase away these fatal blemishes. But although most ladies 
are careful and even particular in these delicate matters, yet few are 
sufficiently aware of the imperative necessity of avoiding all noxious 
and mineral substances of an acrid nature, and of which the greater 
part of the cheap tooth-powders and pastes of the present day are com- 
ie It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs. ROWLANDS’ 
DONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, as a preparation free from all injurious 
elements, and eminently calculated to embellish and preserve the dental 
structure, to impart a grateful fragrance to the breath, and to embellish 
and perpetuate the graces of the mouth.”—Court Journal, 


fe] TEN =; 


(Bor PEARL DENTIFRICE for} + 


PRESERVING BEAUTIFYING TIE 
—~ 


This is a White Powder of inestimable value in 
PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE TEETH, 
STRENGTHENING THE GUMS, 


AND IN 
IMPARTING A PLEASING FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH. 


It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it imparts a PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS, 


Sold by the Proprietors, and by Chemists and Perfumers, 
*,* Ask for “ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


ST. JOHN’S HOME, 
37 DAVIES STREET, 
BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 


This Home is intended to receive the following : 
1. Converts who desire further instruction. 

. Ladies seeking a temporary home. [ 
3. Governesses and other respectable persons waiting for situations. 


For terms and other particulars apply to the Matron as above. 
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WHO Is YOUR DOCTOR? 


I DO NOT REQUIRE ONE SINCE I TOOK 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


_ NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
HE Greatest and most Useful Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA. 
Messrs. Joun GosNELL and Co., ThreeKing Court, Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 
pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
trary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is once restored, one es per month will keep it in 
erfect colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half bottles, 10s, 6d. ‘Testimonials from Artistes of the 
ighest order, and from individuals of undoubted respectability, may be inspected on application. 
Joun GosneLL & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
teeth a pearl-like whiteness, —-~ the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing Sapeee to the breath, 
Joun GosNELL and Co, have been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H, the Princess of Wales, 
Manufactory removed to Red Bull Wharf, Angel Passage, Upper Thames Street, E.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—A Remedy for Bilious and Liver Complaints.— 


Those who suffer from bile and liver complaints should try the effects of this valuable remedy, a few 
doses of whic’ will make the sufferer feel elastic aud vigorous, remove all impurities, give a healthy action to 
the liver, and strengthen the stomach. If bilious attacks be allowed to continue without using such a pre- 
yentive more serious casualties may arise, and the sufferer be consigned to a bed of sickness. Holloway’s Pills 
are an extraordinary remedy, acting immediately in the removal of acidity of the stomach, indigestion, debility, 
and nausea, preparing the food thoroughly for assimilation, rendering each tributary organ perfect in its func- 
tion, and stimulating the kidneys. . 


RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES. 


THE PRINCESS HELENA, THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, THE BRIDAL 
BOUQUETS, 
2s, 6d. each, The Three in a handsome box, suitable for a Present, 7s. 6d. In a Velvet Box, 10s. 6d. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, or the Flower of Flowers (Unona Odoratissima). 
This Flower, described by Rumphius as the most fragrant of the Eastern 
Archipelago, yields a delicious and permanent perfume, Price from 2s, 6d. 


bottle. 

THE ROYAL ARCHERY BOUQUET, dedicated to the fair Members 
af the Toxophilite Society, in a puzzle box, 2s. 6d, 

RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR, a tonic, and refreshing adjunct to the 
taily ablutions or bath. Price 1s., 2s, 6d., and 5s, per bottle, 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer by appointment to H.RH. the Princess of Wales, 
: 96 STRAND, 128 REGENT STREET, & 24 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
COMPTOIR UNIVERSEL D’IMPRIMERIE ET DE LIBRAIRIE 


V. DEVAUX er 
BRUXELLES. 
(a Londres chez Burns et Lampert, 17,18 Portman Street; chez Triisyxr et Cix., 60 Paternoster Row.) 


NOUVELLES PUBLICATIONS. 


REVUE GENERALE: 


Religion, Politique, Histoire, Economie Sociale, Littérature, Sciences, Beaux-Arts, Correspondance 
Internationale, &c, ‘ : 


12 livraisons gr. in-8° par an. Prix de l’abonnement amnuel pour l’Angleterre, fr, 18, 
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Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Spasms, 


CHLORODYNE. 


CAUTION.—“IN CHANCERY.” 


ViICE-CHAN CELLOR WOOD stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was un- 
doubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne. Eminent hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr, 
J. COLLIS BROWNE was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it largely, and mean no 
other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Times, July 13, 1864. —The Public, therefore, are cautioned against 
using any other than Dr. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores 
the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body. 

From J. M‘Gricor Crort, M.D., M.R.C., Physician, London, late Staff-Surgeon to H.M.F. 

“ After prescribing Dr. J. Collis Browne’ 8 Chlorodyne, for the last three years, in severe cases of Neuralgia 
and Tic Siew, I feel that I am in a position to testify to its vebusbie | effects. Really in some cases it 
acted as a charm, when all other means had failed. Without being asked for this report, I must come for- 
ward and state my candid opinion that it is a most valuable medicine.” 

No home should be without it. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., by 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
88 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C., SOLE MANUFACTURER. 
Observe particularly, none genuine without the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government Stamp. 

Eanrt Russet. has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the following: ‘‘ Extract of a despatch from 
Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864: ‘The remedy most efficacious in its effects (in 
H idemic Cholera) has been found to be CHLORODYNE, and with a small quantity given to me by Dr. Burke 

ve saved several lives.’’ 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received « despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the oxLx remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec, 31, 1864. 

The increased demand enables the Proprietors to "reduce the price; it is now sold in Bottles, 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d, 
4s, 6d,, and 11s, 


MRS. LITTLE'S EGGLESIASTIGAL WAREHOUSE, 
20 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Vestments, * aye Hangings, Banners, Surplices, Albs, Girdles, and all Altar Linen, 
Cinctures, Birettas, Stocks, &c.; Church Candlesticks, Vases, &c. 

ALTAR PLATE, GOLD AND SILVER CROSSES, RELIGIOUS PRINTS, STATUARY, &c. 
Altar Bread, Altar Wax, Incense Floats, Immortelles, and Church Decorations. 
Church Embroidery, also Designs for Stoles, &c., and Silk for Ladies’ own Working, Damasks, 
Silk Laces, Berlin Patterns of Medieval Designs, Wools, Canvas, &c. 
Prayer-Books, Bibles, Rosaries, Crosses, Medals, &c., in great variety. 

*,* A beautiful Assortment of Statuettes in the finished plastique. Subjects: The Ecce Homo, &c. 


Now ready, price 8s. cloth, or 9s. gilt edges, 
VOLUME IV. (JANUARY TO JUNE 1866) OF 


THE MONTH: 


A MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 


Vols. I, to III. may still be had, price 8s. plain, or 9s, gilt edges. 
sets should apply at once, 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 
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3, BY ROYAL METALLIC PEN-MAKER 
COMMAND. TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT q 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will 


ensure universal preference. 
Dr. 
n no FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly finished papers. Nos. 


sinst 1, 173, 808, 604. In Extra-fine Points. 
FOR G@: USE.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 
_ FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. ; 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE, FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan Quill, Ne 
large barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 3 
FOR GENERAL G.—No. 263, In Extra-fine and Fine points, No, 810, new Bank Pen, 


F 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 


” with Bead, No, 404, 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos, 392, 405, 603, 
TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD 


amp. WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 


from AT THE 


s (in Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96 New Street, Birmingham ; 91 John Street, 
urke New York; and at the London Depdt, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


NOTICE. 


‘&c. & In order to meet the requirements of the Trade, Shippers, and the Public generally, the 
VYHEELER & WILSON UFACTURING COMPANY have opened extensive premises at 
43 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
1 addition to the head Establishment in Regent Street, for the sale of their unrivalled 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES, 
br Family and Manufacturing purposes, where Purchasers will receive all n informa- 
on and instruction pom beg the use of the Machine. Price from 9/. upwards, Illustrated 
heir gratis and post-free. 
OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS—139 REGENT STREET, W. 
CITY BRANCH—43 ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C, 


algia No, ¥6Z, In Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen, 7 
es it FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. _ 
for- No, 202 
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THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
HEAL AND SON 


Have observed for some time that it would be advantageous to their cus- 
tomers to see a much larger selection of Bedroom Furniture than is usually’ 
displayed, and that to judge properly of the style and effect of the different 
descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary that each description should be 
placed in a separate room. They have therefore erected large and addi- 
tional Show Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted ; but also to provide several small 
rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom Furniture in 
the different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six dif- 
ferent colours, some of them light and ornamental, and others of a plainer 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are able 
to see the effect as it would appear in their own rooms. A Suite of very 
superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and from 
time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large stock of Bedding (HEAL and SON’S original trade) is — 
placed on the BEDSTEADS. 

The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
Goods for plain and servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
Stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large ground floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet Work, and 
they have just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, 
that the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal attention, 
every article being made on the premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring Mattress, the 
Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower 
in price than the old Spring Mattress. 


HEAL AND SON’S 


Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture sent 
; free by post. 


196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
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ERRATUM. 


Some words have been accidentally transposed in the fourth line of 
a the poem on War, p. 23. The line should run : 


So close your hearts, as by their graves, and send them from your side. i 
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A Stormy Vite ; 


OR 


QUEEN MARGARET'S JOURNAL. 


[The following words were prefixed to the manuscript from which 
the ensuing narrative has been printed: “In an age not less peril- 
ous and replete with troubles than that in which this piece of 
writing was originally penned, one into whose hands chance or Pro- 
vidence ordained it should fall, in the year 1651, has produced a 
faithful transcript of its contents ; only using, for the sake of con- 
veniency and the better understanding thereof by unlearned readers, 
the style of language at present in use in this country rather than 
that which is now obsolete and barbarous. At a time when 
through rebellions and civil wars, many noble and virtuous per- 
sons in England are heavily afflicted, some drop of comfort may be 
tasted and hope of future peace derived from a knowledge of the 
strifes which have convulsed this kingdom in times past.” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE GODDESHOUSE AT PORTSMOUTH. 


On the 10th day of the month of April of the year 1445, the 
maids of honour of the Queen, of which she who writeth this was 
one, were conducted by their mistress, the Lady de Scales, to the 
Goddeshouse at Portsmouth, there to await her majesty’s landing— 
a goodly set of maidens, of which only one, in her own thinking at 
least, was a disparagement to the rest. The queen’s arrival was 
somewhat delayed by reason of a foul wind, which such as were not 
well pleased that the king’s majesty should wed the French king’s 
niece called a good English breeze; but we her grace’s servants 
turned bedeswomen in those days, and said many hundred Aves for 
it to change; and with a yet greater fervour when we beheld our 
lodgings at the hospital, the chambers of which were built only with 
planks, very homely, and not clean, and the pallets we had to lie on 
and the cheer provided for us exceeding mean. Verily the religious 
house where we had slept the night before at Holy Cross was a 
palace to this one. The cold was likewise so sharp, that some of our 
company shivered as if they had the ague, until a large brasier was 
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set in the midst of the hall, around which we gathered like moths 
about a candle. 

When the pleasant warmth had comforted their frozen limbs, the 
wits of the damsels began to brighten also, and their tongues to wag ; 
mostly at first touching the groans of the roaring wind and the rain, 
which was falling through the chimney and wetting the floor. One 
said that a vessel had been seen not very far off the coast which was 
thought to be the queen’s ship; but that it was not like to come into 
port that day, the gale being too strong. 

“There are folks so unmannerly as to praise this ill-natured 
weather which keeps the French queen from landing,” said Mistress 
Allianor Daubeney, shaping her small mouth as if she feared her 
words should issue from it too fast. 

“ For the which speech they should be hung by the neck,” cried 
Lady Isabel Butler, one of the ladies of the court which the most of 
| us misliked for her haughty stomach and proud carriage. 

“ Heavens! how that wind doth moan, like unto a soul in jeo- 
pardy !” quoth Elizabeth de Scales, stopping her ears. 

“ Methinks,” said Mary Beaumont, “ we should say some prayers 
for her majesty, for the storm waxeth more fierce every moment. 
See how the white edges of the great waves betoken a rough and 
dangerous sea.” 

“Ts this the first time you have bethought yourself of praying a 
for the queen, Mistress Beaumont ?” asked Lady Isabel, in that 
jeering fashion which she often used, to the no small discomfort of 
timid persons. “I ween there are some, it may be not so forward to 
counsel others, which nevertheless have not neglected that duty.” 

“ For my part,” sighed Joan Dacre, “I forgot to say my prayers 
this morn; I was so sick with early rising and the bad fare at Holy 
Cross.” 

One little Winefred Booth, the daughter of the queen’s chancellor, 
Master John Wenlock, which, albeit only four years of age, because 
of her mother’s death, who was the king’s foster sister, was num- 
bered amongst the maids of honour, slipt off my lap when she heard 
the others talk of prayers, and straightway kneeling on the floor, said 
a Pater Noster out loud, and then with a great bound exclaimed, 
“ Winefred hath prayed. Is the queen come ?” which made us merry. 

“TJ warrant you,” sighed Elizabeth Beauchamp, “ that, laughing 
or no laughing, I shall die of this Goddeshouse, if so be we must 
abide many days waiting for this ‘pearl,’ as the Duke Charles of 
Orleans styleth her majesty.” 

“ A costly pearl she doth prove,” Lady Isabel replied. “ The 
king, like the merchant in the gospel, hath sold all he hath to buy 
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it. His jewels he hath parted with, and pawned the third part of 
the collar of St. George, whereof two parts are already engaged to 
my lord the cardinal, for to raise money for the queen’s journey, 
and the wedding and the crowning, which are yet to come. I ad- 
mire that kings should be so poor, when some of their subjects have 
so much wealth. If I were his majesty, beshrew me if I would not 
lay my hands on the cardinal’s coffers, or impose round taxes on the 
greasy citizens of London.” 

“The king’s majesty would not reign long an he followed your 
counsel,” Mary Beaumont cried. “The saints deliver us from your 
queenship, Lady Isabel!” 

“To my thinking,” said Elizabeth Beauchamp, “ that is as leal a 
prayer as any of the king’s subjects could frame.” 

Lady Isabel’s eyes flashed with anger; and drawing up her long 
neck, like an angry bird, she exclaimed, “There are subjects which 
should have brought the king, an he had wedded them, a richer 
dower than this French pearl; and then Maine and Anjou, those fair 
jewels of his crown, should not have been lost.” 

After a pause, Joan Dacre said: “ Methinks the new queen 
should be very fair, sith she has no tocher. But, I pray you, is not 
her father the king of Jerusalem? I ween the pilgrims which go 
thither are like to take him presents, and so he should be rich. I 
admire that he gives his daughter no dower, and taketh from us 
Maine and Anjou, when he hath Jerusalem, which Friar Bradley of 
Norwich said, in a sermon I heard last Sunday, was built of gold and 
precious stones.” 

We could not choose but laugh a little at this speech; and Lady 
Isabel broke forth: “I? faith, Mistress Dacre, I am astonished at 
your learning and good memory, and I hope you will interpret this 
ptaise as charity doth warrant. But if there be any here present 
not so well informed as yourself, I can learn them that king Réné 
hath a better title to the name of Lackland than ever had our king 
John; for he holdeth not one foot of ground in Judea, nor yet now 
in Naples or Sicily; and even a great part of Lorraine he is reft of, 
for the Duke of Burgundy, his sworn foe, is leagued with the Vaudé- 
monts to despoil him of it.” 

“ He is a prince,” said Lady Ann de la Pole, “of great parts, 
and a very sweet poet. The music he composes is so delectable, that 
none like unto it can be heard.” 

“ And M. de Champchevrier says a more brave knight and pious 
and generous king can no where be found, not in all Christendom,” 


Mary Beaumont added. 
“Who is M. de Champchevrier?” asked Elizabeth Woodville, 
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the Duchess of Dedford’s daughter, then for the first time opening 
her lips. 

Mary answered: “ He wasga prisoner of Sir John Fastolf’s since 
the battle of Agincourt; and I promise you, ladies, but that for the 
cunning dealings of this gentleman Bonne d*Armagnac should have 
been queen of this realm.” 

Lady Isabel lifted up her eyes, and then half closed them, so 
much as to say: “ Mercy on us! what a new tale is this! how that 
young damsel’s tongue doth wag !” 

But taking uo heed of her grimaces, Mary went on: “ The 
chevalier, who is a knight of Anjou, was the first to speak to his 
majesty of Madame Marguerite, and by his praises to set him think- 
ing on her.” 

“Nay,” quoth Lady Isabel; “if report speaketh truly, that 
should have been the doing of my lord the cardinal, to spite his 
grace of Gloucester.” 

“ And I have heard it said,” Lady Ann timidly uttered, “ that 
my father was the cause of that change in the king’s mind,” 

“T ery you mercy, ladies,” Mary replied. “ But my knowledge 
in this matter cannot be gainsayed, as you shall presently see. 
When this gentleman was Sir John’s prisoner on parole at Caistor, I 
used often to meet him at Master Paston’s house, whither he went 
for hawking and suchlike diversions. He often conversed with me, 
because I could speak French, and told me little tales, chiefly about 
king Réné’s children, which he said were the most beautiful ever 
seen, and the fairest of all Madame Marguerite, which although then 
only a bud, was like to prove the most perfect flower in the whole 
world ; and that her wit was so great, that if king Solomon had been 
alive, he alone would have been worthy of her. This always made 
me laugh, and was a jest between us; so that whensoever I saw him 
I was wont to say—for in those days I had a nimble tongue for my 
years—” 

“ Nay,” interrupted my Lady Peacock, for by this name we 
called that vain Isabel Butler, “this should seem now an incre- 
dible thing !” 

“ Go on, go on, good Moll,” we all cried, not well pleased that 
she should be jeered at; and so unheeding that remark, she con- 
tinued. 

“ T was wont to say to him, ‘ Well, Monsieur, how fares it with 
the wife of king Solomon?’ At which question he smiled, and 
sometimes answered that the Comte de St. Pol should be Solomon, 
or else that there was no prince on earth so great and excellent 
as to be worthy of the pearl of Anjou. But one day he came to 
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our house in as gleesome a mood as can be thought of. ‘The 
king,’ he said, ‘had sent for him to Windsor.’ He was a very 
curious limner of emblems and devices, and had painted a Missal 
so rarely ornamented with scrolls and minute pictures, that Master 
Westbury greatly desired: his majesty should see it; and hence 
this summons to the court. We bade him God speed, and thought 
no more of it, until a short time afterwards, my father going to 
Caistor, touching some lands he had sold to Sir John, he found 
that good knight in so fierce a rage that nothing could be greater. 
He raved and stormed anent the French like unto a demented 
person, and swore, by the white beard and the black beard, he 
should have his revenge, for that the Chevalier had broken his 
parole and left England, without so much as one word touching 
his ransom, and that he should sue the Duke of Gloucester, who 
was a very good lord to him and his friend, to demand of the king 
of France that this caitiff be arrested and sent in chains to this 
country ; and he went on in this manner for more than an hour, in- 
terspersing his speech with oaths not a few. A few weeks later 
we went to London; and when we had been there only two days, and 
had heard talk ministered for the first time of the king’s marriage 
with Madame Marguerite, who should visit us at our lodgings but 
this false chevalier, with as gay a visage and bold carriage as if 
he had been one of the knights of the round-table? A less con- 
fused gentleman I never beheld. He then disclosed to us the cause 
of his absence, and described in a lively manner, as only French- 
men know how to do, his first interview with the king, and the 
cunning praises he bestowed on Madame Marguerite, whose charms 
and excellences he portrayed so as to inspire his majesty with 
a passion for this unseen princess, and an ardent desire to judge 
himself of her beauty; so that after three or four interviews with 
the knight, he charged him to travel with speed and secrecy to 
France, under cover of a safe-conduct in his own hand, and to 
confer with my Lord Suffolk, his plenipotentiary at Paris, touching 
the likeness of the princess, which he would have painted by the 
best limner which could be procured, in her simple kirtle, and as 
like as if she was seen. My lord was nothing loth to aid in this 
matter; and betwixt them they despatched a very cunning painter 
to Nancy, which in an incredible short time achieved his work; and 
the chevalier, with equal diligence, hastened with it to England. 
But as he passes through Paris, lo and behold he is arrested for 
his breach of parole, and thrust into prison; but Lord Suffolk, 
being apprised of it, dealt with the king of France to release him, 
and to grant him an interview. Methinks I can see the mes- 
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senger’s sly visage when, kneeling before his majesty, he drew from 
his breast in the one hand the king of England’s safe-conduct, and 
in the other the portrait of Madame Marguerite. 

“By our Lady of Liesse,’ the French king exclaimed, ‘this 
is verily a surprise! We listed not the wind had set that way. 
I faith, sir knight, if you have had a hand in this matter, we 
commend you. It had been reported to us that our fair nephew, 
the king of England, moved by the dukes of Gloucester and Bur- 
gundy, was sueing for the hand of one of the Comte d’Armagnac’s 
daughters, and that one Hans had been employed to portray the 
three damsels, for the better guidance of his choice. But he should 
have been a cunning limner to have painted them in such guise 
as to rival this lovely face !’ 

“¢Sire,’ quoth the knight, ‘the Duke-of Gloucester did verily 
send his favourite painter to the count’s court on this message; but 
Hans, an it please your majesty, is a Dutchman.’ 

“¢ And you, sir knight, a Frenchman!’ the king exclaimed, 
laughing, ‘and so suffered not the grass to grow under your feet, 
like the good Hollander. Go to, go to, M. de Champchevrier : 
we commend your speed and your good service; and albeit our 
treasury is scantily replenished at this time, we will ourselves satisfy 
the Chevalier Fastolf touching your ransom, and you shall find 
us in the future well disposed to show you favour.’ 

“Whereupon the knight departed, well pleased to have served 
both his masters and his own fortunes also, which is not often found 
to be possible. And thus ended his recital, if I except—” 

“QO, I pray you, except nothing,” cried Lady Isabel, with an 
unmannerly yawn, which behaviour on her part cut short Mary’s 
discourse, who said in a good-humoured voice : 

“T crave your pardon, ladies, for this over-long tale; which, 
nevertheless, I thought to have some curiosity in it.” 

“Yea, and much pleasantness also,” we most of us answered ; 
but Lady Isabel could not restrain her ill temper. 

“ For all that chevalier’s boasting,” she cried, “I misdoubt his 
being the first mover of the king’s marriage. I'll warrant you 
the Cardinal had the chiefest hand in it, and used him as his tool. 
Men can always make women believe what they like, howsoever 
shallow fools they be.” 

Then we all waxed dull and sleepy; and silence ensued, until 
the sound of a horse galloping, and then the jingling of spurs, 
and a quick tread along the cloisters, with much shuffling and noise 
of footsteps, waked us up. 

The Lady de Scales was loudly called for, and her daughter, 
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Mistress Elizabeth, said she should go and see if her mother had 
need of her; a piece of dutifulness which I ween served her turn 
very well at that moment. 

“ Think you there are tidings of the queen ?” we all asked of one 
another. In a little space of time the door opened; and who should 
come in with Lady de Scales but one concerning which my pen is 
somewhat loth to write, for more reasons than I can easily relate. 

O Monseigneur Gilles, what sunlight of youthful days, what 
darkening shades of sad night, your name doth recall! And how 
shall I paint you, whose very name at the end of so many years 
doth yet stir up my soul with thoughts more bitter than sweet, and 
yet with some kind of sweetness in them! for since the days when 
I played with you at Havering Bower, when I was your grandam’s 
little damsel, and you a merry princely wight, and a sore trouble 
to her ladies through your wantonness and mischiefs, I had a 
humble and tender, not worldly or ambitious, love for you, which 
made me think it an honour to sit and watch your sports, and 
listen to your tales of the court and the king, whose playfellow 
you then were, as since his friend. You had always a spirit, which 
neither Lord Warwick’s severity nor the queen your grandam’s 
frowns could subdue; no, nor yet later, the prospect of death itself, 
as I shall hereafter describe. It would have been better for me, 
I ween, not to have known you, my prince; my life should have 
been a different one if we had never met. But God knoweth. 
It may be that what is for some a cause of lightness worked in 
me, contrariwise, a gravity beyond my years, and a marked indif- 
ferency to the vanities of the world, An affection which soareth 
high, and for that reason meeteth with no return, must needs, I 
think, either disgrace or exalt her who doth entertain it; for if 
she is not modest, and her behaviour is light, it is a shame to her 
womanhood; but if she concealeth it in her heart, and feels it only 
by prayers said in secret for one she loves, and would be contented 
to see happy if she should be herself ever so miserable, then the 
pent-up tenderness, like an ascending flame, consumes the gross 
and more selfish materials whereof it is composed, and purifies 
the heart wherein it dwells. But how now, my pen! whither 
art thou straying? I gave thee license to chronicle the pages of 
others, not the seely dreams of thine own bygone days. Return 
to thy duty, or I will cast thee aside for ever. 

When the door of the hall opened, after all the confusion without, 
Lady de Scales came in with the Prince Gilles de Bretagne, whose 
dripping-wet attire and the broken feather in his bonnet betokened 
a hard ride through wind and rain. 
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“The Queen hath landed,” her ladyship announced. “ Mon- 
seigneur bringeth the tidings.” 

“ Long live the King !—long live the Queen !” we all cried out 
with one heart and one voice. 

Lady Ann de la Pole, filial love conquering natural timidity, ran 
forward towards the prince, and said, “ Ah, Monseigneur! are my 
dear parents also landed ?” 

“ Fair damoiselle,” he replied, smiling, “I am no sorcerer. How 
can I then divine who should be the happy wights who call you 
daughter ?” 

“This is the Lady Ann de la Pole,” said Lady de Scales. 
“ Lord and Lady Suffolk are her parents.” 

“T crave your pardon, Lady Ann,” replied Monseigneur Gilles. 
“The great earl and his lady are arrived. It was my Lord Suf- 
folk which carried the queen in his arms from the boat to the shore, 
amidst the rough dashing waves. Heavens! how it did blow and 
rain, as if twenty thousand devils raised a storm to drive one angel 
away! Despite the lightnings and the rain, the good men of Por- 
chester stood lining the shore, and roared out, louder than the thun- 
der, welcomes to madame. OQ, this queen is a pearl of matchless 
beauty—a very phantom of delight! Pardon, fair ladies, if, in the 
presence of so much loveliness, I call any other beauty matchless ; 
but your loyalty will not deny that title to this sovereign lady when 
you see her. I would you had all beheld her when she first set her 
foot, the smallest nature could frame, on English ground. Though 
pale and cold as a stone image, she raised her head with so noble 
an aspect, and smiling on the crowd, did bear herself in so right 
royal and gracious a fashion, that all the people shouted, ‘ A queen! 
a queen!’ Verily, her eyes are globes of living light, fit to set the 
world on fire! And now, fair damoiselles, that I have paid you 
this my brief devoir, and cheered you by this good news, I must 
bid you farewell, and commend myself to your prayers. or neither 
mine horse nor I shall rest until we reach Southwicke. By Sainte 
Amne d’Auray, I would as soon never set eyes on a lady again, as 
fail to be the first to tell the king of the queen’s landing, and hear 
him say, ‘Gramercy for these joyful tidings, my fair cousin!’ and 
then see him raise his comely eyes to heaven, with the God-thank- 
ing look which doth become him so well.” 

So saying, Monseigneur took his leave; but noticing me as he 
went out, he doffed his bonnet with great courtesy, and kissed his 
hand as to a friend. I often think of the lines which the Trouvére 
Marie wrote of the Comte de Longue Epée, the son of the Fair 
Rosamond, whose bower was not fairer in her eyes than that of 


Havering in mine : 
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‘Pour amour du Comte Guillaume, 
Le plus vaillant du royaume, 
Qui fleur est de chevalerie, 
D’enseignement et de courtoisie, 
M’entrepris ce livre faire.’ 


And so I too write a book. Howsoever, not with the same intent 
as this Trouvére; for the love which possessed my heart was not of 
the same sort as hers, and hath been now a long time buried in a 
cold grave beyond the seas. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT THE MAIDS OF HONOUR THOUGHT OF THE QUEEN, 


Wuen the prince was gone, the queen’s household hurried to the 
cloisters, and stood there to await her coming, which was not till 
two hours later. Cries of “La Royne! la Royne!” were heard 
without from the officers of the guard; and then she entered the 
walls of the Goddeshouse, led by my Lord Suffolk, and followed 
by her suite. Then was my first sight of this great queen; and as 
each knee was bent as she passed by, so gracious was her smile and 
the cognisance she took of the homage paid to her, that nothing, 
methought, could exceed the gracefulness of her carriage. 

“ Gramercy, mesdames,” and the like pretty French words, ut- 
tered in a dulcet voice, which made them sound like music, ravished 
the hearers. Weariness from long travel had driven the roses from 
her cheeks; but every feature of her matchless visage was perfect, 
and her eyes more beautiful than any eyes I ever beheld. She 
went into her lodgings with her ladies, where she dressed, and refresh- 
ments were carried to her. Then, after supper, we were summoned 
to attend her majesty to the church, whither she went to give thanks 
and make an offering. 

On the morrow the queen and all her household were rowed in 
great state to Southampton. The sun, which had been churlish on 
the previous day, hiding his face behind the clouds, now, like unto 
a gracious monarch, gladdened the sea and land with his shining. 
The wind, his vassal, lowered his boisterous voice in that royal pre- 
sence; and the waves, unchafed by rude stirrings, grew gentle also, 
and played like sportive lambs about the vessel's side. Many 
thousand persons stood on the shore; and little boats darted to and 
fro, like gleesome sea-birds, between the land and the barge in which 
we were. Sounds of shouting from the crowd of spectators came 
wafted on the breeze; and lovely was the sheen of the queen’s eyes as 
she gazed on the coast, which verily seemed alive with welcomes. 
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I heard her say to Lord Suffolk, “I perceive that your English 
sky, my lord, though not so brilliant as that of Naples or Provence, 
can be of a very soft and lovely blue. Yesterday it seemed as if the 
inhabitants of the infernal regions had been let loose to impede my 
landing. I think I was the Jonas of the Cocklejohn ; for verily, as 
soon as you had carried me ashore, the storm abated. O, what a 
Deo gratias I uttered when my feet touched the ground at last !” 

“ Not a more fervent one, Ill warrant it, madame, than 
did your poor servant,” answered the earl. “ And yet there is 
a sadness in the discharge of these my last offices of duty to your 
majesty.” 

“ Ah! believe me, good my lord,” the queen exclaimed, “ Mar- 
guerite, the queen of England, shall never forget the good services 
of Lord Suffolk to Margaret d’ Anjou.” 

Then she bade the earl present to her his daughter, and with 
many fair speeches and bright smiles she greeted the Lady Ann. 
One by one she learned the names of all her ladies and damsels. 
When my turn came, she pleasantly said, “ Then we are both daisies, 
for so, I think, you call marguerites in English.” 

When Mistress Woodville approached, she whispered to the earl, 

“ A very fair flower this, my lord. Is she not a true English 
beauty ?” 

“ Not wholly English, madame,” he replied. ‘The Duchess of 
Bedford is her mother.” - 

“ O, the beautiful Jacquette, of Flanders!” she answered, 
smiling. 

And so, questioning of their lineage and studying their visages, 
she passed her household in review. 

As we rowed past the Italian galleys moored at the mouth of 
the river, harmonious sounds of most sweet music came floating on 
the breeze. The queen quickly asked whence they proceeded; and 
when she heard it was from the Genoese ships, a look of pleasure 
lighted up her face. 

“God prosper the merchant princes!” she exclaimed. “ They 
and their doge, the good Fregosi, have ever been true friends to the 
house of Anjou.” 

Then, as her eyes wandered along the coast, she said to Lord 
Suffolk, “‘Where are the white cliffs of Albion, my lord, which 
Alain Chartier speaks of in his description of England? I have 
seen naught but a smooth shore since we left Portsmouth.” 

The earl replied, “ They are found on the coast more to the east, 
madame, nigh unto the port of Dover, the nearest point to France, 
whence they may be at times discerned.” 
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“ Nay, nay, my lord,” she answered pleasantly. “I think rather 
that you are an enchanter, and by a rare stroke of witchcraft do 
make that appear smooth to mine eyes which nature created 
rugged.” 

“Fain would I always.have so good a power, madame,” quoth 
the earl, “And I pray God your majesty may never meet in 
this land with aught less smiling than these fair shores and still 
waters.” 

Thus discoursing with her noble guide and her ladies, the queen 
whiled away the time, and when we landed rode through the town 
to the Goddeshouse, amidst the cheerings of the crowd. 

We tarried some time in this hospital at Southampton, to the | 
no small discontent of the queen’s household. It was bruited about 
that the delay was caused by her majesty’s lack of apparel—her gear 
was so mean and scanty, that it did not befit a queen to put it on. 
Lady Suffolk would have it that the packages which held her clothes 
had been lost on board the ship, but others reported that king Réné 
was too poor to furnish his daughter with royal habiliments; and 
this caused impertinent language to be held amongst some of the 
attendants, which it misliked me to hear. Howsoever, Lady Suffolk 
resolved to send to London one John Pole, with three horses, for 
to fetch thence Margaret Chamberlayne, a renowned tirewoman in 
the city, to make gowns for the queen. She gave him one pound 
for his expenses, and bade him ride fast, and lose no time on the 
way. I saw some of the letters which this messenger carried from 
the maids of honour to their friends in London. Like unthinking 
wenches, they suffered others to read what they wrote, so that they 
enjoyed the like privilege in their turn, This was Mistress Wood- 
ville’s letter to her mother : 


“ To my right worshipful Mother, her Grace the Duchess of Bedford. 


“Mapame,—I, your grace’s humble daughter and servant, com- 
mend myself to your goodness, and crave your grace’s blessing. The 
queen came to Portsmouth three days ago, and now we are at South- 
ampton. She is very fair spoken, and hath showed me great favour, 
though I am the youngest of her maids except little Winefred Wenlock. 
She inquired of your grace’s health, with many tokens of her good 
will, and much hopeth to see you soon. Her majesty cannot yet tra- 
vel, by reason of her gear, which is lost, albeit some declare she never 
had any fit for her to wear; not so much as one gown well trimmed 
or costly, such as your grace hath in your wardrobe. The people at 
Portsmouth and here did very much shout at her landing, and greeted 
her heartily. She doth not speak much English yet. In the barge 
which brought us here she conversed all the time in French with Lord 
Suffolk. She holds her head very high, and looks older than fifteen. 
But as regardeth beauty, your grace, in my poor judgment, doth as 
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much surpass the queen as a full-blown rose exceedeth a pale bud.— 


Your grace’s loving daughter and servant to command, 
“ELISABETH WOODVILLE.” 


Then Mary Beaumont wrote as followeth to Mistress Alice Botley, 
which was his majesty’s nurse and her own kinswoman : 


“My WELL-BELOVED Mistress ALIcE,—I would have you to 
know as soon as I can of the queen’s coming, for methinks your very 
great love of the king’s majesty shall make you impatient for these 
tidings. Her highness landed the day before yesterday. She is a most 
fair and winsome lady, with so noble a carriage and gracious behaviour 
that the world cannot, I think, have seen her like since the days when 
the Queen of Sheba visited king Solomon. Sith his majesty was so well 
pleased, as is reported, with her picture, the sight of her real beauty 
must needs make him the most ccntented person in the whole world. 
It is said we are to tarry eight days in this town, owing to the queen’s 
lack of fine gear. In my poor thinking, the meanest gown that could 
be seen would borrow so great a lustre from her majesty’s wearing of 
it, that none would mark its defects. But my Lady Suffolk is resolved 
that hee grace shall not travel till Mrs. Chamberlayne hath made her 
clothes most rich, and, as she says, befitting her present greatness. The 
Holy Trinity have you in His keeping, dear Mistress Alice ; so pray- 
eth your loving friend and kinswoman, 

“Mary BEAUMONT.” 


Lady Isabel Butler wrote to her brother, Lord Ormond, this let- 
ter, which she showed in secret to Mistress Daubeney, who treacher- 
ously, when her ladyship was called out of the parlour, read it aloud 
to the other ladies : 


“My worsHIPFUL BrotuEr,—I hope your poor sister’s writing 
shall be more welcome to your lordship at this time than it hath been 
afore now. For I remember your malicious speech touching ladies’ 
letters, the bad writing of which you declared to yield more trouble to 
the reader than the contents were worth; which I take to be high 
treason against womanhood, and what none of our sex should forgive. 
But, lo, now the queen is come, and you, with all the gaping world, are, 
I doubt not, asking, ‘Is she fair or foul? black or white? curt or kind? 
merry or sad?’ And none can tell you, except such as are shut up 
with her majesty in this Goddeshouse, which is the worst house I have 
slept in, and in my thinking should be aptly styled the devil’s house, 
if truth should be spoken, it is so dark and uncleanly. Well, then, 
shall a woman’s letter be worth the reading now, I pray you, if it be 
ever so ill written with the worst pen in the world, and no time to 
think of any right spelling? Ah, my good lord, methinks I see you 
stroke your chin, caress your beard, and sniff the air like unto a snort- 
ing palfrey, the while you cry out, ‘ A plague on that sbrewish Bella! 
Why cannot the foolish wench write her tidings, and forbear ftom teas- 
ing?’ Ah, sweet lord, how can a woman abstain from teasing, when 
so rare a privilege cometh in her way as the withholding of news which 
manly curiosity pineth to learn? But, come, I will be merciful, and 
in a few words portray this paragon, this pearl, which the French do 
brag of as if the world had not her like. Well, she is a black pearl. 
Men say such are the most costly. This should be true, for she hath 
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cost us Maine and Anjou. She hath eyes which will, I promise you, 
set the world on fire. ‘ How so?’ you ask. ‘Marry, sir, read me that 
riddle. Let it be with love, if it please you; with hate, if you like it. 
But I pray you now, will fire and water agree together? Methinks 
water will quench fire, or else fire dry up water.’ ‘Is she fair?’ you 
demand. Yea, passing fair, if the lightning is fair. ‘Is she queen- 
like ?’ Yea, more than queen-like—king-like, I mean, and yet a woman, 
for she can weep, by the same token that her tears fell like rain on the 
cushion when she was making her offering in church after her landing. 
But, I pray you, what a wife for a king is this, that hath neither lands 
or gold, yea not one silver penny for her dower, or so much as a gown 
to her back, and must needs be clothed by her good man, like the fair 
Grisel in Master Chaucer's tales! But I warrant you this shall be 
no patient Grisel, if the flash of her black eye, and the curl of her lip, 
and the sweep of her carriage belie her not. Fare ye well, good my 
lord and sweet brother. 

“Written in haste at the Goddeshouse, Southampton, on the 12th 
day of April. 
“TsaBEL BUTLER.” 

Before the tirewoman had arrived the queen fell sick. The 
first day she fought against the malady, and would not see a leech; 
but on the morrow she was very much disordered, and could not 
raise her head one whit. The report was spread that she had 
caught the small-pox, and most of her ladies were afraid to go 
near her chamber, so great was their terror of this disease, which 
threatens life and beauty. Some forthwith craved license to depart ; 
others withdrew to another part of the building. Lady Suffolk 
wisely ordered the departure of such as were most affrighted, and 
shut herself up with the queen. Lady de Scales, who knew I had 
no home at that time, by reason of my father being engaged in his 
majesty’s service in France, wished me to go to the convent at 
Winchester with Mary Beaumont, whose aunt was the abbess of 
that house. I prayed her to intercede for me with Lady Suffolk, 
that I might remain with the queen, for I had been diseased with 
the small-pox two years before, and had no fear of contracting 
it again, howsoever close should be my attendance on her majesty, 
the meanest offices in whose chamber I should be contented to per- 
form. Shortly afterwards Lady Svffolk sent for me, and with a 
pleased countenance received me at the door of the queen’s lodg- 
ings. 

“Tf it be true, Lady Margaret,” she said, “ that you have had 
the small-pox, and are not afraid of contracting it, then, in God’s 
name, remain with us, and your service shall be welcome. When 
her majesty is able to sit up, it should be a cheering thing to her 
to have the company of one of her own age.” 

So saying she led me into the sick chamber, which was poor 
and meanly furnished for so great a guest. 
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CHAPTER III. 
A CONVERSATION.” 


For some days the queen continued very sick; but her disease 
proved, howsoever, light of its sort, and she mended quickly. The 
time of recovery oftentimes needs more patience than that of sick- 
ness. We began to discern that this was not her majesty’s chiefest 
virtue, and the little of it she possessed was sorely tried. The long 
delay she foresaw to her meeting with the king, who, when he had 
notice of the malady of his dear and best-beloved wife, was almost 
beside himself with grief and fear; the apprehension lest her face 
should suffer, and seem less fair to him when he should see it, than 
her picture; the sad aspect of her lodgings, the soreness in her 
limbs, and frequent pain in the head she suffered,—made her often 
sad and not a little impatient. One day, at last, I found her in 
better cheer, and inclined to talk. She was sitting in an armed 
chair by the closed window, with a cushion to rest her head, and 
had tablets in her hand, on which she had been writing. As I 
could speak French with ease, it pleased her grace to converse 
with me; and on that morning she thus began : 

“Madame de Rous, truth, poets say, lives at the bottom of 
a well, but I will not credit that it is not found elsewhere also. I 
think I see it in your eyes; so now, I pray you, tell me the truth, 
the naked truth, as clothesless as if it came out of a well. Is my 
face very sorely changed since first you saw it? My tiring-glass 
is broken, and Madame de Suffolk will not procure me another.” 

“ Your majesty’s visage,” I replied, “ hath sundry red blotches 
on it, and your features are somewhat swollen; but it hath no holes 

_or seams in it which should produce any lasting disfigurement.” 

“Think you so?” her grace answered musingly. ‘“ Madame de 
Suffolk showed me yesterday a letter she had written to the king. 
I could scarce keep from smiling at the similes it contained. She 
said my face was beautiful, like the moon, which hath also spots 
in it.” 

‘‘ Her ladyship,” I said, “is the grand-daughter of Master 
Geoffrey Chaucer, and hath, I doubt not, inherited his poetic 
genius. But, madame, I speak only the truth when I say that 
your majesty need not fear to have lost your beauty. I would 
not flatter even a queen; but God hath bestowed upon you so 
much of it that even temporary disadvantages cannot greatly mar 
the perfect gifts of nature.” 
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Her grace smiled, as one used to hear such commendations of 
her loveliness; not so much with a vain complacency as a kind 
of indifference, resulting from the assured possession of attractions 
which others covet with solicitude. She then asked me how I had 
learned to speak French with so great fluency, and I answered: 

* At the court of the queen Joan, the king’s grandam, madame. 
I was there brought up with French gentlewomen, and acquired 
their language; but report declares that your majesty converses 
with ease in five diverse languages.” 

“ Five?” her grace replied. ‘“ Nay, four—Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spanish; ay, and in mine own dear Provencal tongue also— 
the language of poesy and love, whose flowing accents glide from 
the lips like a stream of bewitching music.” 

“ T have heard it said,” I rejoined, “that this dialect is so soft 
and melodious, that none but singers should use it.” 

“Or poets,” her majesty quickly added — “the singers of the 
soul.” 

“T fear, madame, your ears being so accustomed to those har- 
monious languages, that the rough accents of our English tongue 
must needs very much offend them.” 

“Ah,” she said, with a smile, “ English speaking is rough, but 
withal strong, and, I doubt not, a meet channel for the utterance 
of deep thought. I mislike it not. The sea on these northern 
coasts is likewise ruder and more boisterous than at Naples, or 
on the shores of Provence; but it hath a nobler aspect and more 
of grandeur in it, which pleaseth me.” 

“The waves gave your majesty a rude welcome to this shore.” 

“ Ah, envious spirits—jealous of my great fortunes—raised, I 
think, a storm to drive me from England, and having failed in that 
intent sent this malicious disease to mar my visage and delay my 
joy !” 

“ Methinks, madame,” I replied, in a grave manner, “ it was 
rather God our Lord, who, knowing your majesty to be possessed 
of more rare gifts in yourself, and of more love and admiration and 
praise from others, and in greater renown of beauty, genius, and 
wit than any other princess in the world, ordained these accidents 
as His ministers to ask back at your hands for one moment His 
own bestowings, even as a sovereign demands from a vassal the lands 
he holds from him, which, when he hath done homage for them, he 
straightway restores to him.” 

“ Ah, my good Miladi de Rous,” the queen cried laughing, 
“that speech savours somewhat of the great order of St. Dominic, 
the friars preachers. But, believe me, you will please me very 
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much if you love God and are devout, for then you shall pray for 
me, who have great need of it; and I mislike not sermons if they 
are short and pithy, and delivered in good language; but romances 
and plays, and all the lore of the gai savoir, is my chief delight. 
My lord the king is much taken up with praying, I hear?” 

“‘ Madame, his majesty is reported to be exceedingly religious, 
and so virtuous in all his actions, that since the days of king Edward 
the Confessor so pious a monarch hath not reigned in England.” 

“The English are a very grave people. I sometimes fear that 
the gay spirits, which in mine own country I thought not to restrain, 
may beget in their eyes a suspicion of light behaviour.” 

“The English, madame, have seen so many French princesses 
of great virtue married to their kings, that they must needs honour 
the ladies of France.” 

“There was my aunt Isabel, who died before I was born, but 
her memory will be as long as her life was short; it lives in the 
poems of her last husband, Charles d’Orleans. The first verses, 
I think, I ever read were those which begin, ‘ J’ai fait lobséque de 
madame.’ Why do you smile, Miladi de Rous ?” 

Thus questioned, I told her majesty that I had done into English 
that fair piece of poetry. 

“ Ah!” cried her grace, “do you then possess the book of Duke 
Charles’ writings ?” 

“ No, madame,” I replied. _ “ I learnt these verses by heart some 
years ago, from hearing Monseigneur Gilles de Bretagne repeat 
them.” 

“ What!” the queen exclaimed, “is that fair young prince, who 
greeted me on my landing, a lover of the gai savoir? But let me 
hear in English my favourite lay. Nay, do not blush so deeply to 
own yourself a member of the confraternity of which the Muses are 
the patron saints.” 

I doubt not that I blushed, as her majesty said, but not for the 
reason she supposed. Howsoever, I recited at her bidding this 
piece of poetry. 

“To make my lady’s obsequies, my love a minster wrought, 

And in the chauntry service there was sung by doleful thought ; 
The tapers were of burning sighs that life and odour gave, 
And grief illumined by tears irradiated her grave ; 

And round about in quaintest guise 

Was carved, ‘ Within this tomb there lies 

The fairest thing to mortal eyes,’ 


Above her lieth spread a tomb, of gold and sapphire blue ; 
The gold doth show her blessedness, the sapphires mark her true. 
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For blessedness and truth in her were livelily portrayed, 
When gracious God with both His hands her wondrous beauty made. 
She was, to speak without disguise, 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes. 
No more, no more my heart doth faint, when I the life recall 
Of her who lived so free from taint, so virtuous deemed by all ; 
Who in herself was so complete, I think that she was ta’en 
By God to deck His paradise and with His saints to reign, 
Whom while on earth each one did prize 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes.’’* 

“ Good! very good!” cried her majesty, clapping her hands. “I 
thank the saints that I have found among my ladies a no mean trou- 
vere, whose ingenious talent, in this instance exercised on a sorrowful 
theme, is able also, I doubt not, to smile as well as mourn in harmo- 
nious verse; one who can read and write as well as spin. There is 
something in your visage and grave carriage—nay, do not laugh— 
which call to my mind my sister Yolande. I should like to make 
you my secretary, Miladi de Rous.” 

“ Ah, madame,” I exclaimed, “ that would be too great an honour 
for ycur poor servant. But Lady Isabel Butler is, I fear, named to 
that office.” 

“What! that long-necked damsel, whose obeisance hath in it 
more of defiance than of homage? From such a one libera hos, 
Domine. But I will then create an office for you, Miladi de Rous. 
You shall be the keeper of the queen’s journal.” As she said this 
her majesty took up the tablets she had been writing on, and held 
them in her hand. “ But more of that anon,” she added. ‘ Now 
let us return to the French queens, my predecessors. ‘The fairest 
thing to mortal eyes’ you were not worthy of, for England slew 
her lord, king Richard, and cast her back penniless on her native 
shore.” 

“ Pardon me, madame; king Henry the Fourth would fain have 
worn that fair lily in his bosom, or have decked his son’s crown 
with it.” 

“ Yea, yea,” retorted her majesty, laughing ; “ but the lily would 
not be handed from one English king to another. She was younger 
by one year than I am now—only fourteen; but was yet old enough 
to be firmly resolved against such a marriage. I think the women 
of our lineage have stronger wills than the men. But France gave 
you another of its royal flowers,—my other aunt, queen Katharine, 
my lord the king’s mother.” 

“ Yea,” I replied, “and also his majesty’s grandmother, Jeanne 
la Bonne, as the Bretons called her.” 


* This translation is from the pen of Mr, Carey. 
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“ Ah, Jeanne de Navarre! Well, Miladi de Rous, if not la mau- 
vaise, like her brother, I doubt her being quite la bonne.” 

“ Madame, that queen had a thousand great and noble qualities, 
which slander strove to hide.” 

“ Did she not deal a little with the devil, to destroy her stepson ?” 

“ Nay, nay, madame,” I cried, most pained and angry that so 
great a falsehood should have been reported to the queen; “ that 
was a false calumny, invented by her enemies.” 

“Lord Suffolk told me that the day queen Johanna died all 
the lions in the Tower died also; ‘the which,’ he added, ‘was 
naught seen the like in no man’s time before; and that this was 
set down in the Chronicle of London;’ which made me laugh. I 
think a lion should have been born in England the day I landed, for 
the cognisance of our house is a lion, One is always maintained at 
the king my father’s expense at Arles; and I have often heard him 
describe a fierce combat which took place between this his pensioner 
and other wild beasts which entered the lists with him. But, I pray 
you, is it true that the queen’s mother, my aunt Katharine the fair, 
wedded in a secret manner, after her husband’s death, a poor knight 
of mean birth, and had children by that marriage? One of the Eng- 
lish ladies which came to Nancy told me this.” 

T assured her majesty this was well known to be true, and that 
the gentleman was Owen Tudor, a Welsh esquire of no mean ex- 
traction, but yet not one which should have dared so much as to 
think on marrying the daughter, widow, and mother of a king. I 
added, that some time before she died the Duke of Gloucester took 
from her her children, and gave them into the keeping of Lord Suf- 
folk’s sister, the Abbess of Barking, and that this separation, it was 
said, had shortened the queen’s life. 

“T blush for my kinswoman,” the queen exclaimed. “ How 
could a queen so debase herself as to become a wife and a mother 
by stealth? Shame on Katharine of Valois! Would she had been 
no kin or kith of mine! If nobility hath its obligations, which a 
French saying declares, how much more so should royalty constrain 
a woman to scorn the weakness of amorous follies !” 

Then she fixed her eyes on a portrait of the king which was 
affixed to the wall, and asked me if it was like, and if his majesty’s 
visage was as beautiful as this picture showed it to be, and as had 
been reported to her. 

“ His countenance, madame,” I replied, “ hath almost a heavenly 
beauty, and every feature is as perfect as if a cunning imager had 
framed it.” 

She mused a little, smiled, then said, “ I will make him love me.” 
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“ Ah, madame,” I cried, kneeling down at her feet, for I dared 
not caress her except by an act of homage, “that will be no hard 
matter, I promise you, to make him, which should be most inclined 
to it, do that which those most reluctant thereunto could with diffi- 
culty keep from.” . 

“ What, then, you think it should be an easy matter to love me, 
petite Marguerite,” she said, the while with her small hand she 
stroked my cheek. “Then you shall be my friend.” 

“Your loving servant, madame,” I cried, passionately kissing 
her hand. When I did so some tears fell from her eyes upon it. 
“ Ah, my liege lady,” I could not refrain from saying, “’tis hard to 
leave a father’s house and the old loves of childhood for new and 
untried affections.” 

“Even in my cradle,” she replied, “I learnt that the world is 
full of changes and partings. The first thing I can remember is my 
mother’s catching me up in her arms at Nancy, and the terrible cry 
she gave when the news came of the loss of the battle of Bulgneville, 
and then her frantic queries, ‘ Alas, where is Réné? where is my 
lord? He is ta’en; he is slain!’ She would not be persuaded he 
was yet alive, till Théophanie, who had been my father’s nurse and 
was then mine, swore to her on the cross that he was a prisoner. 
‘Then all is not lost,’ she cried, falling on her knees, Yolande and 
my brothers clinging to her, and returned fervent thanks. From 
that day I can call to mind almost all which befel us. The brain ex- 
pands more quickly, I think, in some children than in others; and the 
apprehension of important matters awakens observation, and works 
an early ripeness which forestalls age. Soon after that great mis- 
hap my mother went to my uncle, the king of France, to crave his 
protection, and that he should deal with the duke of Burgundy, whose 
prisoner my father was. She carried me in her arms, and my sister 
and my brothers followed, holding her robe. 

“ Ah, Miladi de Rous, it hath been said that on that day Eng- 
land lost France. The valiant sword of Jeanne la Pucelle would 
have been drawn in vain, perhaps, but for the eyes of Agnes Sorel, 
who was my mother’s maid of honour and with us on that day.” 

“‘ Madame,” I replied, “albeit Jeanne was the curse of England, 
and some have reputed her not to be free from the suspicion of witch- 
craft—” 

The moment after I had uttered those words I was trembling 
like an aspen leaf, for the queen’s eyes suddenly flashed with so 
great anger that I could not brook their aspect, and cast mine on 
the ground. 

“T pray your grace to forgive,” I falteringly said, “an error 
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bred in this country by the natural resentments of a worsted nation. 
I did but mention the common credence amongst the English, which 
my poor thinking hath not shared.” 

“Nay, then, I commend rather than pardon you,” quoth her 
majesty; “for to resist a current of false belief is more honourable 
than to float indifferently with the stream of a true one. Jeanne, 
in my grandam’s thinking, and that of the most virtuous ladies in 
France, was as good as she was brave; and the sword of Charle- 
magne was not disgraced in her pure hands. My father fought 
by her side in many combats; and when counsels adverse to her 
prevailed at the French court, he befriended her cause, which was 
that of France. But may be,” the queen added, with a smile, “ you 
think my warmth betrayeth an unseemly regard for France ill-be- 
coming an English queen.” 

“‘ Nay, madame,” I answered; “ memory is more slow in chang- 
ing sides than the heart. I ween yours is now wholly English.” 

Then I inquired of her majesty if the king of France had be- 
friended the queen, her mother, in the straits she had described. 
She replied, that the power, not the will, to do it had been wanting ; 
and one who was born to command and reign was forced to sue in a 
like manner to her proud cousin Antoine de. Vaudémont, who had 
robbed her of most of her inheritance and waged war on her lord. 
He could not choose but pity the royal lady at his feet, and consented 
to a truce. 

“But what think you,” quoth the queen, “were the conditions 
he extorted ? Nothing less than that Yolande should marry his son 
Ferry, with the lands my parents yet held in Lorraine for her dower ; 
and what I think was the most hard, nothing would satisfy him but 
that she should forthwith be sent to the countess, his wife, to be 
reared in their house. I was likewise at that time betrothed to 
Pierre de Luxembourg, the son of the Count de St. Pol, who cut 
down my father at Bulgneville. But by reason of my tender years 
I was not taken from my mother. Jean and Louis were sent as 
hostages to the duke of Burgundy for the fulfilment of this hard 
treaty, which deprived my father of his lands, his pelf, and his dear 
children. The day when he came to Nancy from Dijon to meet and 
then to part with three out of his four infants is one which even now 
I cannot think of without tears. When he saw me weeping in 
Yolande’s arms, who was but five years old then and I not three, he 
laid his hand on my head, and said: ‘Ah, petite creature, hath 
reason so soon appeared in thee, only to learn thee how to grieve!’ 
Yolande hath told me that when she was taken to her mother-in- 
law, she should have died of sorrow, but that Ferry was brought to 
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play with her. She would not take heed of him at first, which made 
him cry, Then she went to him, and wiped his eyes with her 
kerchief; and afterwards they always loved each other. My father 
could not then redeem his pledge to the duke of Burgundy, and was 
forced to yield himself again_a prisoner, and Jean stayed with him 
at the Tour de la Bar. Louis came back to us, and we both went 
with our mother to Provence.” 

Then the queen closed her beautiful eyes, and either from fatigue 
of long speaking or the thoughts of early griefs working in her soul, 
she waxed for a few moments very pale. 

“Well, my good Marguerite,” the queen said, after a time, “if 
you would know more of my past life,—not a long one indeed, if 
years are counted, but seeming so from the strange and varied 
fortunes which have attended it,—I give you free license to read this 
book, of which I make you the keeper. It begins where my recital 
ended—when, my uncle Louis dying, my father, though a prisoner, be- 
came king of Provence, and soon afterwards of Naples. For the space 
of nine years I have written in it, not daily, nor yet every week or 
every month, but only when inclination, leisure, or increasing ease 
in the use of the pen moved me to it. I would not willingly part 
with these pages. Sometimes, when I have travelled, it has been my 
wont to send for a flower from a hedge or piece of turf, or even in 
Alpine regions, from the snow alongside the road; and these were, I 
often think, the fairest of all. I placed them in a book which hung 
at my saddle-bow. Albeit dry and withered now, they yet speak 
of the mountains, the fields, and the green valleys, where once they 
grew. And these poor buds of youthfu! thinking, preserved in 
parchment leaves, discourse also of the varied scenes which gave 
them birth. Take, then, this book with you; but let no other eyes 
but yours pry into its pages. The queen’s secrets are in your keep- 
ing, and I think I read in your eyes, sweet lady, the warrant of their 
safety.” 

I became that day the keeper of the queen’s journal. 
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La Guerre, 


q IAMBE. 
| : 
Le vautour de la guerre a faim de vos entrailles ; 
Livrez-lui ces fils, votre orgueil ; 
Méres! et leur disant l’adieu des funérailles, 
Fermez sur eux vos cours en deuil ! 
Avant le plomb fatal, baisez ces males joues, : 
Ces fronts faits aux graves travaux ; 
Pressez ces flancs promis aux étreintes des roues, 
Aux pieds de fer des noirs chevaux. 
i) Vierges, qu’ils entrainaient dans la valse joyeuse, 
Pleurez! fuyez ces prés charmants 
Ou s’ébattront, demain, les louves sous l’yeuse, 
Parmi les cadavres fumants. 
Nos champs sont envahis par les bétes de proie, i 
Nos champs privés de laboureurs. 
Hl A chaque place ott Dieu fit fleurir une joie 
Les rois ont semé des fureurs. 
| L’azur est sillonné d’astres de fer. La bombe, 
Prélude horrible des assauts 
Ov le viol rugit sur l’autel, sur la tombe . . 
i S’en va foudroyer les berceaux. 
i= ; Les actives cités pleurent comme des veuves. 
L’Europe, mére du savoir, 
it S’obscurcit et se tait. La Muse au bord des fleuves 
Suspend son luth voilé de noir. 
; Le feu court sur le sol, le fer pleut de la nue. 
:, Les vieux voleans se sont rouverts. 
Les peuples effarés croiront l"heure venue 
Ou Dieu va briser l'univers. 


II. 

Et pourquoi tant dhorreurs? Pourquoi, s’est dit le sage, 
S’est dit l’esprit, sous ses baillons, 

g Pourquoi ces murs croulants, ces flammes, ce carnage, 

" Ce sang qui coule a pleins sillons ? 

Ah! c’est qu’il faut parquer sous des maitres rigides 

, De plus nombreux troupeaux humains, 
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O woruers, woful mothers! well may you weep to-day— 

The vulture-bird of war has marked your children for his prey ; 

He hungers for those gallant sons, your darlings and your pride; 

So close your hearts, and send them from your side as by their graves. 

Ay, kiss those manly brows that bear the marks of honest toil, 

Before the fatal bullet strikes, to shatter and to spoil ; 

Ay, cling more closely, loving arms, ere yet the forms you strain 

Lie trampled under wheel and hoof upon the bloody plain. 

Ye gentle maidens, tread no more those meadows gay with flowers, 

Where yesterday you danced away with them the happy hours, 

To-morrow’s noon shall see them strewn with dying and with dead, 

While hungry wolves among them prowl, and wrangle o’er their bed. 

The spoiler’s foot is on our fields: they come, a ruthless band, 

Those beasts of prey; and where are they, the tillers of the land? 

In every spot where God's dear love bade peace and plenty bloom, 

The monarchs of the world have sown war’s horrors in their room. 

What iron stars are these that draw their tracks across the sky ? 

Dread heralds in their blazing course of coming misery; 

The insult and the havoe and the sacrilege to come, 

That will not spare the cradle, nor the altar, nor the tomb. 

Hushed are the sounds of busy toil: the widowed cities mourn ; 

Science is darkened, learning mute,.and Europe sits forlorn. 

The Muse hangs up her silent harp, fire runs along the ground, 

While from the clouds the iron hail falls hissing all around; 

The lava-streams burst up once more, and trembling nations say, 

“ Has God’s great vengeance come at length? is this the world’s last 
day ?” 


II. 


And why must all these agonies, these crowding horrors be ? 

The thinker asks (beneath his breath, oppressed by tyranny) ; 

Why all these flames that flare around, these walls that reel and fall, 
This hideous slaughter, and these seas of blood,—why are they all? 
Why ?—that the masters of the world a wider rule may hold, 

And pen more flocks of human sheep within a stricter fold, 
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Changer en sceptres d’or les houlettes des guides, 
Et mettre un globe dans leurs mains ; 

Pour que d’humbles cités, reines dans leurs murailles, 
Libres des courtisans pervers, 

Aillent grossir la part des gagneurs de batailles 
Qui se découpent l’univers ; 

Pour que tout citoyen, soumis 4 des lois pires, 
Créé sujet par le canon, 

Plonge, atome sans droits, dans la mer des empires, 
Et porte un chiffre au lieu d’un nom; 

Qu’entre les grands Etats promis aux tyrannies, 
Pas un hameau si reculé 

N’offre sa république aux vérités bannies, 
Son pain noir au sage exilé. 

C'est pour que le sculpteur, au front des capitaines 
Tressant le laurier souverain, 

Creuse un moule éternel 4 ces faces hautaines 
Qui nous insultent dans l’airain. 

Que la loi, consacrant la grandeur usurpée, 
Soit pre vouloir du plus fort ; 

Que l’aveugle Thémis nous juge avec l’épée, 
Que tout arrét donne la mort; 

Pour que tout soit de fer chez un peuple machine ; 
Que le penseur, mol histrion, 

Proénant la servitude, aille courber 1’échine 
Sous le cep du centurion. 

Voila pour quel triomphe il faut que ton fils meure ; 
Pourquoi ton sang coule, 6 Rachel ! 

Pourquoi le recruteur entré dans ta demeure 
Y laisse un désert éternel. 


III. 


Ah! quand le citoyen d’une cité sans maitres 
Doit sauver les lois en mourant ; 
S’il s’agit de garder la terre des ancétres 
——_ Vierge des pas d’un conquérant ; 
- Quand, la liberté sainte aux flots des mercenaires 
| Opposant ses trois cents soldats, 
| On suit, sous le drapeau des hardis volontaires, 
Non Xercés, mais Léonidas ; 
; Lorsque vos fils, armés pour les droits de leurs villes, 
 # Teindront de leur sang généreux 
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And change the simple shepherd’s crook—the mark of gentle sway— 


For orbs and golden sceptres which crouching crowds obey ; 

That humble cities tranquilly within their walls at rest, 

Free from the crooked tricks of courts, obscure, and therefore blest, 
May go to swell the portion’ of the winners of the fight, 

Who parcel out God’s universe among them as their right ; 

That every citizen may be a scorned and nameless thing, 

Made subject by the cannon’s bolt to some victorious king— 

A number—not a man—henceforth, lost in an empire’s sea, 

An atom with no single right of free humanity ; 

That, left between the mighty states, by despots held in fee, 

May be no petty commonwealth, the refuge of the free— 

Not one—where banished Truth may seek a shelter for her head, 
And exiled wisdom safely share the peasant’s crust of bread ; 
That sculptors may immortalise the wrongs neath which we bow, 
And carve the victor’s laurel-crown around the tyrant’s brow; 
And bid live on, in speaking bronze, to share a world-wide fame, 
Insolent faces, frowning brows, the mockers of our shame: 

That law may consecrate the power usurped by lawless might, 
The fierce will of the stronger held to be the only right; 

That Justice may be blinded, and rule us by the sword, 

Her one stern sentence still the same, and death her only word ; 
That, disciplined by iron force, unmann’d by stern control, 

The peoples may be mere machines, deprived of brain and soul ; 
That even Thought its part be taught, and raise its loyal strain, 
Singing beneath the sergeant’s rod the honours of the chain. 
This, Rachel, is the cause for which thy child must bleed and die! 
His bright young life be spent to gain this mighty victory ! 

For this into thy cottage the recruiter’s foot must come, 

And leave a desert where again can never be a home. 


III. 


O, when a band of gallant hearts, in some free country’s right, 
Goes forth to save by dying the laws for which they fight ; 
Goes to preserve the sacred soil where sleep their glorious dead, 
Pure from the violation of the conqueror’s haughty tread ; 
When, as the tyrant’s hireling host sweeps on her like a sea, 
Their holy mother arms for her three hundred of the free : 
How gloriously their banner waves above them as they pass, 
Led by no Persian despot they, but by Leonidas ! 

O, weep not, mothers, if your sons for this should muster’d be, 
To shed their blood in green Argonne, or old Thermopyle ! 
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Les sentiers de I'Argonne ou ceux des Thermopyles, 
Méres! ne pleurez pas sur eux. 

Au dernier qui yous reste attachez pour qu'il parte 
Ses éperons de chevalier, 

Et, dans un fier adieu, dites-lui, comme a Sparte : 
“ Avee ou sur ton bouclier !” 

Que Vaieul affaissé sous la cotte de mailles, 
L’aieul aveugle aux pas pesants, 

Marche et frappe a titons, dans ces saintes batailles, 
Conduit par l’enfant de dix ans! 

Alors, n’éveillez pas la pitié qui s’est tue, 
Muses! mais volez au rempart ; 

Quand la Patrie en deuil a-crié: “ Meurs ou tue !” 
Chantez la hache et le poignard. 


IV. 
Mais si l’avide orgueil arme le bras des princes, 
Quand deux rois s’en vont, sans remords, 
Jouer au jeu cruel d’extorquer des provinces 
Au prix d@’un million de morts ; 
Quand, pour se blasonner du nom d’une victoire, 
Les pales chefs des légions, 
D’égorger avec art briguant l’atroce gloire, 
S’élancent sur les nations ; 
Muses, de ces forfaits ne soyez pas complices ! 
Les martyrs, voila vos héros ! 
Armez-vous de l‘iambe et vouez aux supplices 
La mémoire et l'art des bourreaux. 
D’autres enlaceront les rimes en guirlandes 
Sous les idoles des Césars ; 
Toi, quand passe Bellone avee ses sombres bandes, 
Chante la paix mére des arts; 
Chante la liberté que la discorde exile ! 
Rappelle aux peuples désunis 
Les gloires du travail et la vertu civile . . . 
Ose frapper! . . . mais non, bénis ! 
Bénis ! et, s'il le faut, suppliante et courbée, 
Dis aux rois pasteurs des humains 
Qu’une seule priére aux pieds de Dieu tombée 
Eteint la foudre dans ses mains. 
Victor pE 
des Quarante de Académie Frangaise, 
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Send forth your last and youngest born, whate’er the heart may feel ; 

Gird on his sword, and bind yourselves the spurs upon his heel ; 

Give him a proud and parting kiss, and send him to the field: 7 

Say, as the Spartan matrons said,—‘“ Come with, or on thy shield!” ‘i 

Let aged men, bowed down by years, whose strength and eyesight 
fail, 

With tottering limbs and trembling hands put on the coat of mail; 

Let little grandsons guide their steps, that so they may not miss ‘ 

To strike if but one feeble blow in such a cause as this. : 

That is no time for weak lament, no time when tears should flow, 

When poet’s hand should touch the lyre to pity’s strain of woe. 

No; to the ramparts haste, and hear your mourning country’s ery, 

To strike for her but one good blow, and if it fails, to die! 


But when it is the greed of pride that lights the warrior-flame, 
And two great kings go forth without remorse to play their game, 
The cruel game,—to make new towns and provinces their prey, 
Though just a thousand thousand dead must be the price they pay; ; 
When down upon the helpless peoples crowding armies pour, 

That some proud leader thus may boast one skilful slaughter more,— 

Shame on the bard who makes his lay the accomplice of the wrong ! 

Honour to him who makes the martyrs heroes of his song ! : 
Whatever streams of scathing fire in verse divine be stor’d, 
Upon the butcher's cursed art be all that lava pour’d ! 
Let others in triumphal hymns bid Cesar’s glory shine ; 
Let others round his images the laurel-garland twine: | 
Turn thou from war’s unholy pomp, from all its grandeurs vain, 
To sing of peace and happy arts that swell and deck her train, | 
To sing of Freedom, chased away by all this discord vile, 
And bid the nations court once more the sunshine of her smile. 
Tell them of industry’s reward, of virtue’s sweet caress; 
Dare to chastise, to smite, to slay—nay, rather learn to bless! 
Bless! and if need be, bow the head, and bend the suppliant knee, 
Bend to the monarchs on their thrones—plead for humanity ! 
Tell them that God has placed them there to govern and to keep 
Their flocks with wise and loving care—true shepherds of the sheep : 
‘ell them that but one faithful prayer laid at His feet to-day 

Will quench the lightnings in His hand, and turn His wrath away. | 
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English Premiers. 


IV.—Tue or Cuatuam Lorp Bute. 


Wit Pirt, afterwards Lord Chatham, first saw the light in the 
very middle of Queen Anne’s reign. Whigs and Tories had for- 
gotten for a while their old animosities, were associated in office 
under Godolphin, and yielded to the national enthusiasm which 
surveyed with delight and pride the humbled power of France, and 
the battles won year after year by Marlborough and Prince Eugene. 
Only four months before William’s birth these generals had defeated 
the imperial forces at Oudenarde, and taken possession of French 
Flanders. The boy’s earliest associations were with victories and 
rejoicings, with chivalrous exploits and glory as profitless for England 
as Louis XIV. and Philip V. could desire. William Pitt was, one 
may say, the founder of his family—so far, at least, as its nobility is 
regarded. His grandfather, indeed, had been governor of Madras, 
and had sold “ Pitt’s diamond” to the Regent of France for more 
than 2,000,000 livres; but his father’s income was small, and Wil- 
liam, who was a younger son, inherited no more than about one 
hundred a year. He was educated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Oxford, was destined for the army, and held a commission as cornet 
in a cavalry regiment; but at the age of sixteen he was visited with 
that hereditary malady which was to be his life-long trial. The 
torments of gout, however, preserved him from habits of dissipation, 
and procured for him that leisure which was essential to his political 
career. Crosses and contradictions are required to produce intellec- 
tual as well as moral greatness. At Oxford Pitt had given some 
tokens of a turn for literature, and published some Latin verses on 
the death of George the First, which did not rise at all above the 
dignity of the subject. The ideas and the versification were worthy 
of a king whose talents never enabled him to learn English, and 
whose virtues, if he had any, were known only to a few partial ad- 
mirers. The travels in France and Italy with which Pitt com- 
pleted his education did more for the instruction of his mind than 
for the establishment of his health. His thews were not the thews 
of Mars. His commission in the Blues must be sold; he might 
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fight the battles of his country on the floor of the Houses of Par- 
liament, but nature had never intended him for the “ flinty and steel 
couch of war.” His elder brother being elected in 1734 both for 
Old Sarum and for Oakhampton, he resigned the former seat to 
William, who accordingly took his place in the senate. 

Walpole was at the height of his power. It was the sixteenth 
year of his administration, and during the latter half of that period 
he had been supreme. The brilliant Carteret, Townshend, his old 
ally, the polished Chesterfield, the brave and eloquent Argyle, 
opposed him vigorously; and though he might have made many a 
foe his friend, he was unwilling to purchase support at the cost of 
his own independence. The Whigs in opposition were called patriots, 
and to these Pitt joined himself. Their hand was against every 
man: they repudiated Toryism, professed the principles of Hampden 
and Russell, and denounced with vehemence the corruption practised 
by the Government. They counted among their adherents the Prince 
of Wales, who, in placing himself at the head of an opposition, set an 
example which three other princes of the same rank have since fol- 
lowed. The patriots were charmed with his support. It relieved 
them from the reproach of encouraging Jacobitism by voting so 
constantly with Jacobites, it gave them hopes of promotion when the 
heir-apparent should succeed to the Crown, and greatly increased 
their respectability in their own eyes. It was on the marriage of 
Prince Frederick with the Princess of Saxe-Gotha that Pitt ad- 
dressed the House for the first time. His speech was reported in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, and it is difficult to guess in reading it 
why it established his reputation as a speaker. But there is that in 
every true orator of which no report, however accurate, can convey 
an idea. It may indeed, like a landscape, be too exact, and destroy 
general effect by reproducing blemishes. Magnetic influence issues 
from the gifted debater, and weaves electric chains round the hearer’s 
heart. Pitt’s appearance was commanding and graceful, fire flashed 
from his eye, and his features indicated high and noble thought. 
His voice admitted of endless modulations—now sinking to a whis- 
per, now pealing through crowded halls in melodious thunder. Every 
tone was at his command; every feeling and passion, real or feigned, 
found its fitting expression in his voice. He was a Garrick in action, 
an Auschylus in intensity; copious as Cicero, vigorous as Demos- 
thenes. He yielded to the impulse of his nature, disdained for the 
most part set speeches, gushed and rolled like a foaming torrent in 
whose beauty there is something awful. His opponents feared him, 
for his invective was overwhelming; so did his friends, for he spoke 
his mind freely, and was of all statesmen least able to master the 
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rules of statecraft. He was more impassioned than argumentative, 
and sarcasm was one of the weapons he could wield the best. His 
powers of speech gave annoyance to the Government, and Walpole, 
who loved to carry things with a high hand, caused him to be dis- 
missed from military service. This summary proceeding was not 
likely to conciliate a high-minded young man. Most ministers 
would have tried to buy him over, but Sir Robert’s bribes and 
bounties were seldom spent in that way. By losing his cornetcy, 
however, Pitt gained something better worth having, and stood on 
firmer ground as groom of the bedchamber to the Prince of Wales. 
This honour was the reward of his services in advocating the settle- 
ment of 100,000/. a year on his royal highness; and as gratitude 
has been well defined “a lively apprehension of favours to come,” 
there can be no doubt that the prince thought it would be advisable 
to secure the alliance of so skilful a pleader. 

In promoting the war with Spain, Pitt’s conduct. was neither 
reasonable nor humane. Walpole, as we have seen,* consented to 
it unwillingly, and we know by the testimony of Burke that none of 
those who urged it forward the most attempted in after-years to 
justify their policy. The provocations offered by Spain were not 
sufficient to justify an appeal to arms, but they afforded orators out 
of place a fine opportunity of haranguing in a patriotic strain, with- 
out the responsibility of engaging in conflict with a great power in 
distant quarters of the globe. In spite of Pitt’s vehement declama- 
tion, a treaty with Spain was concluded by the Government, and the 
evils of war were averted for a time. “ The complaints,” he ex- 
claimed, “ of your despairmg merchants, the voice of England has 
condemned it. Be the guilt of it upon the head of its adviser!” 
And with such words on his lips he and the rest of the Opposition 
quitted the House, and did not return to it till the next session. His 
absence caused Walpole no regret; and when he again took his seat 
he was among the foremost of those who requested the king to 
remove the obnoxious minister from his counsels. Being taunted 
with his youth and theatrical emotions by Horace Walpole, he gave 
vent to that memorable retort in which he contented himself, as he 
said, with wishing that his follies might cease with his youth, and 
that he might not be of the number of those who are ignorant in 
spite of experience ; whose age only adds obstinacy to stupidity ; who 
as they advance in years recede from virtue, and become more wicked 
with less temptation; who prostitute themselves for money which 
they cannot enjoy, and spend the remains of their life in completing 
the ruin of their country. Perhaps Pitt was never more of an actor 

* The Month, April 1866, p. 337. 
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than in that scornful speech in which he rebutted the charge of creat- 
ing stage-effect. When Sir Robert's administration was in its death- 
struggles, he and the other Boys, as the Patriots were called, nego- 
tiated for an alliance with Newcastle and Lord Hardwicke on a Whig 
basis. They even engaged to procure the Prince of Wales’s support, 
but Walpole declined their proposals, and after an obstinate struggle 
resigned. A new ministry armed at all points sprang from the brain 
of Pulteney, and Pitt, with his brilliant talents, was not included in 
it. He had his revenge: he opposed the rule of Wilmington and 
Sandys, as he had opposed the administration of Walpole. He made 
Carteret his target, as Sir Robert had been his butt; and the hard 
names he had applied to the one became less effective when hurled 
without distinction at the other. He was, indeed, one of those able 
men who have earned by mental force a reputation not supported by 
their moral discernment. Few great men have made greater mis- 
takes. He eagerly promoted the appointment of a secret tribunal to 
inquire into Sir Robert Walpole’s conduct as prime minister, and the 
bill of indemnity to witnesses, which was in fact a premium on per- 
jury. These were measures from which the heart and understanding 
of every high-souled senator would have revolted—measures for 
which no rebuke sufficiently withering could have been found except 
in Pitt’s own invectives. 

Events, however, were favourable to his rise. The new Govern- 
ment was more unpopular than the ex-minister had ever been; and 
the preference of the king for his German dominions, which Carteret 
encouraged, together with the English payment of Hanoverian 
troops, were themes on which Pitt dilated with great effect. The 
best speakers in the House of Commons had been removed to the 
Lords, and there was none among the rising debaters who could vie 
with the patriot on crutches. He possessed in the highest degree 
the faculty of detecting weak points in his adversaries, and of mag- 


nifying them. He rose on the ruin of others’ reputations, and was. 


often least just when most earnest and impassioned. ‘Our former 
minister,” he said, in opposing the address of thanks for the speech 
frém the Throne in 1743,—“ our former minister betrayed the in- 
terests of his country by his pusillanimity; our present sacrifices 
them by his quixotism. Our former minister was for negotiating 
with all the world; our present is for fighting against all the world. 
Our former minister was for agreeing to every treaty, though never 
so dishonourable; our present will give ear to no treaty, though 
never so reasonable. Thus both appear to be extravagant; but with 
this difference, that by the extravagance of the present the nation 
will be put to a much greater charge than ever it was by the 
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extravagance of the former.”* Thus Pitt slaughtered his enemies, 
smiting backwards and forwards at the same moment with his two- 
edged sword. His blade, after all, was not finely tempered, for it 
was not steeped in the limpid waters of equity and truth. Decla- 
mation is poor oratory: it captivates itching ears and weak under- 
standings, but it never satisfies reflective minds. When Pitt became 
Earl of Chatham, and addressed fastidious hearers in the House of 
Lords, his fine periods lost half their point; and if he could now 
totter to his place in the flannels that swathed his legs a century 
ago, perhaps he would fail more signally than he did in the Chamber 
of Peers to produce a powerful and lasting sensation. There is in 
our age an increasing demand for realities, and the speech which is 
most substantial now gains the most admirers. 

Pitt’s orations were highly profitable. The Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough was so charmed with his assaults on Walpole and Carteret, 
that she bequeathed him the welcome legacy of 10,000/., and died 
only two months after she had made her will. This accession of 
fortune made Pitt a courtier; and when the king was prevailed on 
to dismiss Carteret, the Pelhams were anxious to include so able an 
ally in the Broad Bottom. Several of his patriot friends obtained 
high places, but he himself was obliged to wait awhile, till the king’s 
repugnance to him should be in some measure softened down. His 
majesty could not easily forget all that the bold debater had said 
about his Hanoverian troops. He tried his strength, and that of his 
favourite ex-minister Carteret—then Lord Granville—at a critical 
moment. Charles Edward was in the Highlands, and expulsion 
meriaced the Hanoverian dynasty. The attempt of Granville to form 
a new administration was a ludicrous failure, and no one laughed at 
it more heartily than he. The Pelhams were recalled, and they 
made their own terms. Pitt must be promoted. The king should 
not have to see him often. He should be vice-treasurer of Ireland 
for a few months, and then paymaster of the forces. 

The path of glory was open, and wealth was secured. Walpole 
had risen from paymaster of the forces to be prime minister: why 
should not Pitt? His office was most lucrative: besides his salary, 
100,000/. was constantly in his hands, and he might, like those 
before him, have enjoyed the interest of it. He might have received, 
as was usual, a per-centage on the subsidies paid by him to foreign 
princes; but all these mean emoluments he steadily refused. Cor- 
ruption was the crying sin of the time, and people were not slow in 
discovering the few whose hands were unstained with gold. Pitt soon 
became the public’s favourite, and nothing contributed more than 


* Anecdotes and Speeches of W, Pitt, Earl of Chatham, vol. i. p. 103. 
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his disinterestedness to preserve the popularity he had once acquired. 
Yet Pitt in office and Pitt out of office differed as widely as place- 
men and would-be placemen usually do. The Government was all- 
powerful: opposition decayed and died. The funeral knell of Prince 
Frederick tolled also its decease. Pitt stormed no longer at the 
Hanoverian troops, nor quarrelled with the continental system, which 
he had so vehemently denounced. He had formerly encouraged 
parliamentary inquiries; now he threw himself in the way of such 
interference. He had pleaded for war with Spain; he had now no 
objection to the treaty which breathed the pacific spirit of Walpole. 
He had murmured at servile echoes in the Commons to royal 
speeches; now he defended them as things of course. He had 
opposed a standing army, and declaimed against military despotism ; 
he now pleaded for the maintenance of the one and implicit obedience 
to the other. He had thwarted the king’s government to the ut- 
most; he now declared that “ our liberties exist solely in dependence 
on the direction of the sovereign and the virtue of the army.” He 
had inveighed against subsidies to German princes, even in time of 
war; he now approved one, even in time of peace.* 

During his neutral phase Pitt was highly sensible to the calls of 
humanity. He brought in a bill for the relief of Chelsea pensioners, 
and for abolishing the exorbitant usury which oppressed them. 
Through his exertions they always received half-a-year’s pension in 
advance, and the annuity itself was declared incapable of being mort- 
gaged. 

In 1754 Pelham died, and the Duke of Newcastle, feeling a 
strong partiality for his own feeble talents, endeavoured to engross 
the entire power of the ministry. He offered Fox, the father of 
Charles James, the direction of the House of Commons, but on 
such conditions as no statesman with self-respect could submit to. 
Pitt and Fox therefore united in opposing him, the elections of the 
same year went against him, and the incessant reprisals made by the 
French and English on each other in India and America rendered 
war between the two countries extremely probable. Pitt could not, 
of course, sit still and see the ruin of England. His spirit was 
stirred to its depths, and in a loud voice he demanded whether 
parliament sat only to register the edicts of one too-powerful subject? 
The keen and weighty logic of Fox was directed at the same time 
against the timid and ambitious minister. How was he to quell the 
mutiny? It was equally dangerous to dismiss or to promote the 
insurgents, What if he seduced one of them? Fox was the least 
rebellious: Fox should be cabinet minister. The bait was tempting: 


* Hist, of the Life of Lord Chatham, p.49, 1783, 
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he accepted the post of secretary of state—often equivalent to that 
of prime minister—and deserted Pitt, who never forgave what he 
considered an act of perfidy. 

Newcastle was not happy in his choice, and he soon found him- 
self obliged to pay court to the chief mutineer. The medley of 
treaties in which he had involved his country was so novel and 
embarrassing that even his tools revolted. Legge, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, would not sign the papers required to give the 
treaties effect, and those who were in the confidence of the young 
Prince of Wales and his mother shook the prime minister’s courage 
with vague alarms. Russia, it appeared, of all countries, was now 
to be subsidised by Great Britain, and employed to keep Frederick 
the Second in check. Petty German auxiliaries were again to be 
paid from the English treasury; and all this to preserve the inde- 
pendence of Hanover—the sovereign’s idol. Pitt was sent for. The 
two chief actors met. Newcastle was all smiles and smirks, except 
when he shed tears of feigned emotion; he hugged the patriot, and 
praised his brilliant talents. There was nothing he should not have: 
the royal favour itself was promised; a seat in the cabinet, and a 
large share in its most secret counsels. All these things were to be 
given him, if he would only support the Hessian and Russian sub- 
sidies. Such was the language of Newcastle; and Hardwicke, the lord 
chancellor, endorsed it. But Pitt had too much confidence in his 
own powers to submit to any terms dictated by the duke. He 
would, indeed, out of reverence for the king, consent to approve the 
Hessian treaty; but he would not hear of subsidising Russia. Thus 
Fox ‘took the lead of the House of Commons, and Pitt, looking 
coldly on, awaited his time. 

Parliament met in November 1755, and every eye was fixed on 
the orator whose eloquence became more fascinating in each debate. 
He had refused to pay the subsidy to Russia, and both he and Legge 
had been ejected from office. With perfect consistency, therefore, 
he opposed the grant of 54,000/. to the Landgrave of Hesse. He 
ridiculed the idea of defending Hanover by subsidies. It was an 
open country, and the Bank of England would be a poor defence 
against a neighbour who could march 150,000 men into it, and 
support them by as many more. “ This system,” he concluded, 
“will, in a few years, cost us more money than the fee simple of the 
Electorate of Hanover is worth; for it is a place of such inconsider- 
able note that its name is not to be found in the map. I ardently 
wish to break these fetters, which chain us, like Prometheus, to that 
barren rock.” 

The war, so much dreaded, at last opened, and its first ravages 
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were disastrous to England. Minorca was taken by the Duke of 
Richelieu; and Admiral Byng, who was afterwards executed, sailed 
away from Port Mahon without venturing to attack the French 
squadron. Of Lord Anson, who lost Minorea, Pitt declared that he 
was not fit to command a cock-boat on the river Thames; but he 
made reflections on the king for sacrificing Byng’s life to the indig- 
nation of the people. Smollett also said that the unfortunate Admi- 
ral was “rashly condemned, meanly given up, and cruelly sacrificed 
to vile considerations.” The merciful are generally the wisest, and 
it is their conviction that Byng’s error was venial because it was 
one of judgment only. His corpse, lying on the deck in Ports- 
mouth harbour, was constantly before Newcastle’s eyes; and he could 
not escape the fear that he himself might soon be called to account 
unless the frowning aspect of affairs changed. Fox deserted him. 
He had no taste for a foundering bark. Murray would not come to 
his aid. As a last resource he applied to Pitt; and he, unbending 
as ever, required that the applicant himself should be excluded from 
the ministry! The duke had not the address to conceal his misery, 
but ran about telling every body how shamefully he was treated. 
Pitt refused to act with Fox, though the king requested it; but he 
accepted the post of secretary of state, with the Duke of Devonshire 
at the head of the treasury. He was now in the place for which 
nature had designed him, and he grasped the helm of state with 
the energy which belongs to one who knows that no other pilot 
‘an weather the storm. The people recognised in him the nation’s 
saviour, but the king disliked him as much as ever, and detested his 
brother-in-law, Lord Temple. Pitt’s views and those of George II. 
respecting the defence of the German possessions differed widely ; 
and when the secretary of state and Legge refused to support an 
army to carry out their sovereign’s favourite desigus, royal ill-temper 
rose to its height; and the offence offered to the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who had nominated the previous ministry, added to the 
monarch’s chagrin, Accordingly, after five months, there was an- 
other clearance; and Pitt, Devonshire, and Company were com- 
manded to retire. They obeyed, saw Newcastle’s coach drive to 
St. James’s, and saw also, with secret delight, the price of stocks 
falling, and municipal honours, with gold snuff-boxes, showered 
upon Pitt's head from every principal corporation and town in 
England. What German stupidity, they asked, has possessed that 
infatuated sovereign, that he drives from his presence the ablest 
man he ever knew, whose only crime is that he fears not to speak 
his mind, and would rather at any moment resign his office than 
hold it on conditions destructive to his honour? Thus Pitt’s library- 
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table was loaded with addresses of thanks, and ornaments of great 
value and curious workmanship filled his cabinets. 

The support of public opinion was a great consolation to him, 
and compensated in some measure for the king’s displeasure. But it 
was evident to Pitt, on mature reflection, that he had gone too far. 
He had gratified his pride by excluding Newcastle and Fox from the 
cabinet, but he had not secured for himself a permanent position. 
Strong as he was in intellect and eloquence, he could not stand alone. 
He wanted a partner in political life, and Newcastle, in a ministerial 
sense, must be his bride. Their extreme dissimilarity would be their 
closest bond. Contemptible in understanding and ridiculous in man- 
ners, Newcastle was nevertheless the most powerful subject in the 
king’s dominions. He had large wealth, immense family connections, 
he was the head of the Whig aristocracy, possessed George II.’s 
confidence as far as any minister since Carteret could possess it, com- 
manded numberless votes in the Commons by means of the boroughs 
to which he nominated, and had made good use of his patronage by 
filling public offices with persons devoted to his service. He was 
clearly Pitt’s best helpmate, and each would supply the deficiencies 
of the other. Perhaps thoughts which were the counterpart to these 
passed also through Newcastle’s busy brain. He began to regard 
his fierce rival with mingled fondness and fear, and to think that a 
mariage de convenance between them might, after all, be feasible and 
expedient. Each would go his own way, as persons in such wedlock 
do—each having a separate establishment, separate friends, feelings, 
opinions, yet appearing together on all state occasions, as if the 
utmost harmony existed. The work performed so admirably by the 
one would be impossible or distasteful to the other. Pitt would 
direct fleets and armies, pay or withhold subsidies, and electrify 
crowded senates with his brilliant and piercing oratory. Newcastle 
would attend to the interior, dispose of places and boroughs, com- 
missions and livings, hold the purse of the secret-service money, and 
in thronged levees and private interviews, with smiles, flattery, pro- 
mises, and pats on the shoulder, would exercise that long-practised 
plan of bribery and corruption which the high-minded Pitt despised, 
but connived at as indispensable to the government of the country. 
Each would be the other's ruin if they remained divided; but if 
they came together, their strength would bear down all resistance. 
What reflections but these could have made the fiery Pitt so for- 
bearing, when he came to the House in swathing flannels and slings, 
with all the thorns of his old malady in the flesh? What but the 
foreseen advantages of this alliance chained his fluent tongue when 
the conduct of the ex-minister Newcastle was inquired into and 
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discussed by Parliament? Sly Newcastle! he was acquitted by a 
small majority ; and then, what was the king’s disgust to find that 
he was coquetting with that very Pitt with whom he had solemnly 
promised never to combine. -His majesty wished Newcastle and Fox 
to be commanders-in-chief, but the duke had no notion of sharing 
the jobbing part of the business with any one so unpopular as Fox. 
Eleven weeks passed and no ministry was formed. Pitt was haughty, 
Newcastle jealous of his own power. Pitt demanded too much, New- 
castle promised too little; and while they debated on the terms of 
their covenant, the king did his best to get the match broken off. 
He applied to Lord Waldegrave; but honest Waldegrave had too 
much sense to take the reins in hand. War was raging, Parliament 
sitting, the country was impatient. He might as well have under- 
taken to drive the chariot of the Sun. Meanwhile the Prince of 
Wales and his friends whispered counsels of moderation in Pitt’s 
ears, and he soon found himself in close conference with the king. 
“ Sire,” he said, “give me your confidence, and I will deserve it.” 
“ Deserve my confidence,” replied king George, ‘“ and you shall have 
it.” .So the new ministers kissed the royal hand, and the hopes 
of all men revived. 

The place assigned to Fox in the new cabinet was less flattering 
than lucrative. As paymaster of the forces he had no voice in the 
intcrior councils of state; but this humiliation was counterbalanced, 
in the case of a poor man as he was, by emoluments of tempting 
importance. The Pitt administration was not happy in its first 
measures. A fleet was assembled, of which the destination was kept 
a profound secret. The vessels were to be equipped and at the 
rendezvous by a certain day. “It is impossible,” said Lord Anson, 
who was at the head of the Admiralty. ‘ Where are they going, 
and how are they to be victualled?” “ Impossible” was a word Pitt 
did not understand. “If the ships,” he replied, without further 
explanation, “are not ready at the appointed time, I shall lay the 
matter before the king, and impeach your Lordship in the House of 
Commons.” Of course the ships and transports were ready as com- 
manded; but after lying some time before Rochefort, they returned 
without effecting any thing. Many of Pitt’s measures were now 
taken in concert with Frederick of Prussia, who had become the ally 
of England, was fast establishing a formidable power, and was deterred 
by no scruple of conscience from any acts of perfidy and spoliation 
which promised accession to his growing states. He had plundered 
Maria Theresa of Silesia, and had abandoned France. He had drawn 
upon himself the vengeance of surrounding nations, and had been 
compelled to face a coalition of almost all the Continental powers. 
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But a few months after Pitt came, for the second time, to the head 
of affairs, he defeated the combined armies of France and Austria on 
the plain of Rosbach ; and then, following up his success with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, he annihilated the forces of Charles of Lorraine at 
Leuthen near Breslau. Thus in the space of one month he extri- 
cated himself from a thousand difficulties, humbled again the two 
haughtiest nations of Europe, and acquired lasting fame as a daring 
and skilful general. It was no small advantage to Pitt to commence 
his administration at a time when England’s chief ally, however little 
to be trusted, had worsted their common enemies in so signal a 
manner. The year 1758 ushered in a long train of successes to 
British arms, and the name of Pitt soon resounded through the courts 
of Europe like the booming of ordnance. It was clear that he was 
in the cabinet what the rcyal friend of Voltaire was in the field. But 
his plan of operations knew no bounds; and fleets and armies, under 
his direction, achieved victories in every quarter of the globe. French 
standards, captured in Asia, Africa, and America, were borne in 
triumph through the streets of London, and the firing of bells was 
drowned in the shouts of a people drunk with joy. Large supplies 
were voted without a murmur, and the shibboleths of party were 
unmixed with the applause which extolled the genius of Pitt. He 
had fallen, as Pindar says, “ into the lap of golden Victory ;” he had 
become the idol alike of Tory and of Whig— 
‘Adumvdw Té viv 
Xpuoéus év yotvaow mrvaevta Nikas.* 

“The tide of fortune rose still higher in the following year. Quebec 
and Niagara were taken. Guadaloupe and other islands in the West 
Indies submitted. A squadron fitted out at Toulon was completely 
defeated by Admiral Boscawen ; and Parliament voted a monument 
to Wolfe for his glorious, and to himself fatal, exploits on the rugged 
heights of Abraham overlooking Quebec. It was off a rocky shore, 
when the waves ran mountain-high, and the tempest howled, that 
Sir Edward Hawke destroyed the Brest fleet, commanded by Con- 
flans. Montreal and the whole of Canada were reduced to sub- 
mission in 1760, and French men-of-war, dismasted, put gloomily 
into port from all the seas of America and Europe. The British 
empire in the East was founded, and the arms of Clive and Coote 
brought boundless wealth and absolute power to the East India 
Company. 

The Continental policy of Pitt in office was precisely the reverse 
of that of Pitt in opposition. Frederick the Second was subsidised ; 
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the French were driven out of Hanover ; they were beaten at Crevelt, 
beaten at Minden. It seemed for a moment as if the destinies of the 
world were changing. 

No one dared to contradict Pitt now, or to taunt him with incon- 
sistency. Commerce and manufactures were thriving, and war itself, 
under his administration, was, as the inscription on his monument in 
Guildhall declares, made to contribute to the arts of peace. Many of 
his triumphs, it is true, were purchased at immense cost to the nation ; 
but there is nothing for which men pay so cheerfully as for the plea- 
sure of thrashing their enemies. His name inspired officers and men 
alike with valour, and the vision of his crutch came across French 
admirals and Versailles ministers like an evil omen. “The great 
commoner” had even conciliated the king, and his empire in the poli- 
tical world was as undisputed as the baneful supremacy of the “ Pa- 
triarch of Ferney” in the realm of letters. If plaudits and palms of 
conquest could make man Lappy, he would have had nothing to desire 
but more war that he might reap more glory. If he had died with 
his royal master, he would probably have departed this life with 
a perilous sense of his own greatness. But he lived to serve and to 
contend with another sovereign; to see his country afflicted by humi- 
liating reverses ; to lose his preéminence, and regain it only with the 
most dreadful of all losses —the loss of a sound judgment and intel- 
lectual vigour. 

The torpor of political parties was one of the most remarkable 
signs of Pitt’s supremacy. The hopes of the Non-jurors had received 
a death-blow at the battle of Culloden; and the feeble attempt to 
embarrass the government made by the Prince of Wales expired with 
him. The coalition ministry of the Pelhams had proved a splendid 
success, and the administration of Pitt and Newcastle absorbed every 
opposing element. The three sections of the Whigs, headed respec- 
tively by Newcastle, Lord Temple, Pitt’s brother-in-law, and the 
Duke of Bedford, each took part in it; and while Pitt, by declining 
titles and emoluments, gained credit for his virtue, Newcastle, by 
disposing of immense patronage, reaped all the advantages of cor- 
ruption. Pitt’s talents did not shine alone; a galaxy of minor stars 
moved brightly round his central blaze. Hardwicke was a consum- 
mate authority in law, Legge was unrivalled in finance. Not a single 
man of eminent abilities and high character opposed the ministers in 
parliament, and the Tories were constantly gratified with lucrative 
and honourable places. Divisions in the House were for a time 
almost unknown, and the debates turned on matters of trifling and 
local importance. Foreign affairs alone stirred the public mind; and 
but for the mail-boats and couriers that were anxiously awaited from 
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distant lands, George II. would have died, and his grandson have 
mounted the throne, in the midst of a dead calm. 

The accession of George III. produced a great change. It broke 
up the supreme power of the ministry, and brought the will of the 
sovereign and that of the people once more into collision. The young 
king had no notion of being a sceptred nullity, but had, on the con- 
trary, imbibed from his tutors strong ideas of the royal prerogative. 
His mother and Lord Bute had been chiefly instrumental in forming 
his mind, and he lost not one day in promoting his Mentor to the 
dignity of a cabinet minister. This Groom of the Stole was little 
known to his countrymen. He had been chosen once as a represent- 
ative Scotch peer, but sat for a short time only, and had never been 
reélected. During twenty years he had been a stranger to politics, 
and had passed many of his leisure months at his seat in the Hebrides. 
He wrote at different periods a work on British botany, printed 
twelve copies on fine paper, presented one to the Queen of England, 
and another to Buffon, who placed it in the Royal Library. He had 
some taste for geometry and mechanics, and knew enough of the fine 
arts to pass among many for a connoisseur. If his spelling was often 
incorrect, it was at least as good as that of many other noble lords in 
his day. His courtly manners had full scope for display in private 
theatricals, the boudoirs of the Princess Dowager, and the knot of 
half-disaffected courtiers who assembled round Prince Frederick at 
Leicester House and Kew. It was there that he acquired his empire 
over Prince George, and there that he learned that new Toryism of 
which Bolingbroke was the leader, and which consisted mainly in 
transferring to the House of Brunswick the devoted loyalty once pro- 
fessed for the House of Stuart. The bribery practised by the Whig 
and the coalition governments was severely denounced. The king 
was to use his own mind, choose his ministers freely, and leave the 
electors, unbribed and unmenaced, to choose their representatives 
with equal freedom. The doctrines of the new school, however, did 
not explain how the sovereign was to deal with a Parliament to which 
his cabinet was obnoxious; and when the young king took his 
favourite into his counsels, he did not sufficiently consider the conse- 
quences of supplanting the eloquent and powerful Pitt by so feeble 
and flippant a politician as the Earl of Bute. 

Amid the rejeicings which attended the accession of a born 
Briton to the throne, there was something to cause Pitt uneasiness. 
The speech which the king made in council was drawn up by Bute, a 
novice who had not yet delivered his maiden speech. It was not 
submitted first to the cabinet, and it seemed in one or two passages 
to reflect on the ministers for their recent conduct of affairs. To 
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remonstrate was plainly Pitt’s duty, but neither remonstrance nor 
alteration of the speech in the printed copies did away with the fact 
of his having been slighted, and the favourite preferred. At the 
very moment when his success was most signal and his schemes 
were grandest, that paltry minion, it appeared, was about to cross 
his path and elbow him aside. He had done more to humble France 
in three years than Marlborough had done in his ten years’ war. 
Where were the hundred ships of war from which the Bourbon lilies 
streamed in the days of Louis XIV.? She had not now ten ships 
of the line fit for service. Where were the 450,000 soldiers she had 
once boasted? and how was she compelled to recruit her discomfited 
and diminished forces? Were not her fields deserted? were not 
her women holding the plough, and yoked with oxen? The divi- 
dends on her public bonds were unpaid, thousands of her seamen 
pined in our prisons, and her colonies were in British hands, But 
if this degradation were indeed owing to Pitt’s strategy, that cir- 
cumstance was in itself sufficient to draw upon him the dislike and 
envy of unworthy rivals. It is those who stand nearest to a great 
man in their position who are most likely to be secretly his foes, to 
drive him, if they can, into obscurity, and stifle his voice. There 
was something arrogant about Pitt’s demeanour, and some of his 
colleagues could not brook his apparent disdain. Coldness had crept 
over his friendship with Legge; Hardwicke and the Duke of Bedford 
were averse to a continuance of the war. It was little to them that 
the prime minister’s chief ally was acknowledged to be the first gene- 
ral of Europe. They grumbled at his troops being maintained with 
English subsidies ;* at an English and Hanoverian army being placed 
under the command of his general, Ferdinand of Brunswick; and at 
Western Germany being defended by us against France, in order that 
the hero of Rosbach might be saved from ruin. There was no one 
who made these complaints more bitterly than George Grenville, one 
of the Temples, and Pitt’s brother-in-law. He had studied law and 
finance, possessed an accurate knowledge of many things of which 
the premier was ignorant, was keenly alive to the difference between 
pounds and shillings, and groaned in spirit over the millions which 
had been borrowed in four years to defray the costs of the war. 
Such were the secret influences by which Pitt was undermined. 
They might have remained latent for years, if Bute had not stimu- 
lated them into action. He had now become one of the secretaries 
of state, and Pitt, to his surprise and distress, found himself thwarted 
in some of his most energetic plans. He would have prevented the 
capture of Newfoundland by the French, if he had not been opposed 
* 700,000/. a year. 
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by the rising cabal. Daily experience proved that the king medi- 
tated Bute’s further advancement. Legge was dismissed from office, 
and that in an uncourteous way. A secret treaty between Spain 
and France, hostile to England, came to Pitt’s knowledge: it was 
called the Family Compact; and when he prepared to meet it with 
the vigour required, his counsels were rejected by his colleagues. 
He would have declared war at once with the Bourbon Charles the 
Third, have intercepted his fleet returning heavy-laden with treasure 
from America, and would have made an immediate attack on 
Havanna and the Philippine Isles: but Bute was foremost in cen- 
suring these measures as needless and rash. Lord Temple only, 
Pitt’s brother-in-law, sided with him; and these two wrote to his 
majesty, advising him to recall the ambassador, Lord Bristol, from 
Madrid. Their advice was not heeded, and in about a fortnight they 
both resigned. Pitt would not—to use his own words—be respon- 
sible for measures which he was no longer allowed to guide. A 
pension of 3,000/. a year was assigned him, and it was to be con- 
tinued during the lifetime of his wife and son. Lady Hester Pitt 
was made Baroness of Chatham in her own right, with succession of 
the title to her male heirs. But the very persons who conferred 
these honours and rewards on Pitt and his family, “in consideration 
of his great and important services,” found means of employing a 
host of malevolent scribblers to accuse him of every species of poli- 
tical crime. It was soon discovered that their savage invectives were 
false and foul. The premier was still simple Mr. Pitt. He had 
declined the governorship of Canada with 5000/. a year, permission 
to reside in England, and to retain a seat in Parliament. He was 
more concerned, he said, for his family than for himself. If, as his 
enemies affirmed, he had sold his country, where was the price paid? 
If royal gold had bought him, why had the royal pleasure ejected 
him from power? The lord mayor's day followed soon after his 
resignation. The king with his young bride passed in state through 
a dense multitude, but not a shout was raised. Pitt appeared, and 
the air rung with acclamation. Loud cries of “ Pitt for ever!” 
“ No Bute!” “ No Newcastle salmon !” pierced the royal carriages, 
and Lord Bute was only preserved from personal outrage by a guard 
of boxers who surrounded his coach. But kings are slow to learn 
lessons from the canaille, and nothing but painful experience taught 
George III. of how little worth were the counsels of Bute in com- 
parison with those of Pitt. The Spanish vessels laden with rich 
cargoes of bullion were suffered to cross the seas; all that Pitt had 
affirmed about the designs of the court of Madrid proved correct; 
expeditions which he had planned in the West Indies succeeded after 
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his fall ; and Bute himself, who stepped into his place, was compelled 
to declare war with Spain in January 1762, without having the 
knowledge or capacity requisite for carrying it on. 

In his retirement from office Pitt behaved with dignity. He 
diminished his household expenses, for he had amassed no savings at 
the public cost. He advertised his coach-horses for sale; and when 
a motion was made in the House of Commons for laying on the 
table all the papers relative to the rupture with Spain, he warmly 
supported it. He had nothing to conceal, nor could the appearance 
of these documents have any other effect than that of proving how 
laudably he had acted. Nor did he take revenge on those who had 
deserted him by offering any factious opposition to their plans. He 
approved the supply of one million to the Portuguese, to enable them 
to make head against Spain, but declared that if the Government 
should see fit to put an end to the war, he would not be the one to 
embarrass them with his private views on the subject. But his 
manly conduct at this crisis did not make the rhymers of Grub 
Street relent. Their venal lampoons have long since floated down 
to oblivion in the sewers of literature, while his fame has been 
sung by Thomson and the stricter censor of Olney. To these La- 
martine adds the obscure Hammond, styling him and the author 
of The Seasons the two greatest court poets!* Even in the House 
of Commons Pitt was virulently assailed; but he bore his sufferings 
with patience and insults with disdain. He knew that the triumph 
of those who exulted over his fall must be short; and the boldness 
with which Bute pushed his pretensions confirmed his opinion. Not 
content with displacing Pitt, the royal favourite looked with an evil 
eye on the wide-spread influence of Newcastle : he envied him the title 
of First- Lord of the Treasury, and wished to be premier in name as 
well as in fact. The reins of government to him were all golden, and 
frequent doles of from 40,000/. to 95,0007. were paid him for secret 
service and for the king’s privy purse. Such was his compensation 
for having been hooted and pelted in Cheapside on lord mayor's day. 
Newcastle endured his affronts with abject meekness; ignored the 
broadest hints on the necessity of his retirement; and persisted in 
retaining his high office till he was forced to resign. Forty-five 
years of power had so wedded him to a life at court, that he forgot 
entirely the dignity which became his station. 


* Biographies and Portraits, vo ii. p. 10. 
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“Peace through the Cruth.”* 


Tue interest created some months ago by the publication of Dr. 
Pusey’s Eirenicon has to some extent died away, because it has be- 
come sufficiently manifest to all impartial observers that the book 
contained nothing that could be safely expected to prove a basis for 
real bond-fide action towards the “reunion” of Christendom, and 
indeed not a little that was diametrically opposed to such a result. 
The common-sense of Englishmen has in this respect entirely co- 
incided in its verdict with the instincts of Catholics. No well- 
informed person could suppose that either the Anglican authorities 
or the Catholic Church would come to the terms proposed by 
Dr. Pusey; and it was seen at once that the negotiator had fallen 
into the fatal error of misrepresenting, however unconsciously, each 
of the parties whom he was endeavouring to conciliate. The book 
may have served its purpose, no doubt, in other ways; for some 
foreign Catholics, with a very natural ignorance of the real position 
of Dr. Pusey and his party in the Establishment, have, it would 
seem, taken his account of the Anglican formularies, and of the dis- 
positions of his coreligionists, as sober matter of fact; and, on the 
other hand, a far greater number of persons in his own communion 
hate accepted—at least, for the moment—his misrepresentations as 
to Catholic doctrine and Catholic practices as so much gospel-truth. 
But no one_dreams—whatever the Church Union may say—that 
peace will ever be made on the grounds marked out in the Evrenicon. 
At the same‘time, that good and wholesome spirit which, we are happy 
to know, glows in the hearts of thousands in the Anglican communion, 
the earnest longing for that peace in the true Church which is the 
birthright of every baptised soul, and the readiness to catch at any 
hope of reconciliation which it engenders,—these all occasioned in 
great part the welcome with which the book was hailed before it was 
read, and these remain still strong, though unsatisfied, now that it 
has been laid aside and is on the road to oblivion. The title-page of 
the Eirenicon ,will not be forgotten; though the day is, we think, 
near at handjwhen its author himself will be glad enough if all men 


* Peace through the Truth. Essays on Subjects connected with Dr. 
Pusey’s Lirenicon. First Series. By the Rev. F, Harper, $.J., Professor 
of Theology in St, Beuno’s College. London, 1866, 
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could forget a large part of its contents. Thougn Dr. Pusey has 
failed so entirely himself, he has yet opened the way to others who 
may be more successful, because their principles are more sound and 
their statements more accurate than his. 

The service rendered by Dr. Pusey to the cause of peace and 
truth is twofold, and no Catholic writer can be at all indisposed to 
give him full credit for it. In the first place, as Dr. Newman has 
pointed out, the mere fact that a man in his position has declared 
that “reconciliation with Rome” is possible and desirable, under 
certain conditions, is an immense step gained,—even though he may 
be sadly at sea as to his conditions. In the second place, his book 
has created an appetite among Anglicans for a greater acquaintance 
with Catholic matters than they at present possess, and given to 
Catholic writers an opportunity of stating their doctrines for them- 
selves, and so dispelling a vast amount of ignorance and prejudice. 
Dr. Pusey has brought the case into court, and Englishmen are 
surely too candid and too honest not to listen to both sides. “It is 
not the custom of the Romans,” said Festus to Agrippa, “to con- 
demn any man before that he who is accused have his accusers present, 
and have liberty to make his answer.” We are afraid that this has 
been too much “the custom of the English.” Let us trust that it 
may be so no longer. Let us hope that the prevalence of the spirit 
of inquiry, which made some book, such as the Kirenicon might have 
been, a necessity to many Anglicans, will increase in force and prac- 
tical influence, and lead a multitude of honest and upright minds 
among them to make their own investigations into the matters of 
controversy between the two communions; and, above all, to go to 
Catholic authors for information about Catholic doctrines with as 
much confidence as they go to Lutherans about Lutheranism, or 
Greeks and Russians about Oriental Christianity. Dr. Pusey, at 
all events, cannot any longer oppose himself—if, as is said, he has 
ever done so—to the free study of the Catholic system, and to the 
giving a fair hearing to Catholic arguments. He has done homage 
to the craving for peace which is a growing power among his country- 
men; and he has done something—rather awkwardly, perhaps—to- 
wards ministering to its correlative and companion craving—that for 
light. Moreover, as he has made himself, unluckily, a party in the 
contest as well as a mediator, he can only be anxious that the contro- 
versy, as far as he is concerned, should be conducted with the utmost 
publicity, and attract the attention of all who are to profit by its 
results. The matters at issue are far too important for those who 
have them really at heart to think much about their own reputation. 
Dr. Pusey may have to lose a great deal of his prestige in the course 
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of the discussion. He has unlocked the door of the house and let in 
the wind and air; and he may, perhaps, be swept off his footing by 
the blast as it rushes in. He will surely find his consolation in the 
benefits that will result to others. 

Our readers are well aware that we have always considered it a 
very great mistake on the part of the author of the Eirenicon, to 
encumber a proposal for peace with so much of unnecessary attack 
upon Catholic doctrines and practices, so much that could at once be 
stigmatised as unfair and ill-informed, so much that was certain to 
irritate the very best and tenderest feelings of those whom he was 
endeavouring to make his friends. We imagine that by this time 
he is well enough convinced of the impolicy of “ discharging his 
olive-branch from a catapult.” We are sorry to find that this great 
blunder will necessarily have its effect even upon those parts of 
the discussion which we might wish to be most free from all traces 
of personal and occasional controversy. One of the great fruits to 
which we have long been looking as likely to result from the publi- 
cation of the Eirenicon is the calm and positive statement of Catho- 
lic doctrine, on some of the chief points at issue, on the part of 
trained and practised theologians, whose works might take their 
place among the permanent treasures of our literature, at the same 
time that they satisfied the just demands of the inquirer of the 
present day. In ordinary cases, the doctrine of the Church may be 
stated in this positive form with the best possible result, without 
any very detailed examination of the writings of opponents. Their 
objections may be answered by the way; but there is not so much 
need for discussion as to the faithfulness of their quotations or the 
correctness of individual assertions they may chance to have made. 
It is a sincere matter of regret to us, as it is, we do not doubt, to 
the author whose essays we are now about to notice, that it has 
been impossible in the present case to leave untouched questions of 
this kind in dealing with Dr. Pusey. The work before us—a first 
instalment, as we hope, to be followed by other essays from authors 
of the same calibre—is indeed, in idea and partly in execution, a 
plain, straightforward, and dogmatic statement of the teaching of 
the Catholic Church on three distinct and most important heads— 
the Unity of the Church, Transubstantiation, and the Immaculate 
Conception of our Blessed Lady. But, under the circumstances, it 
was unavoidably incumbent on the author to notice Dr. Pusey’s 
statements as to these matters of doctrine. The necessity has been 
created by no one but by Dr. Pusey himself. 

Surely, there was no special need in an Firenicon, as such, to 
propound a novel theory of unity as opposed to that of the Catholic 
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Church, and to endeavour to support it by quotations from the Fathers. 
But as Dr. Pusey has done so, it becomes incumbent on a Catholic 
writer, treating of the subject, to deal with it and expose it. And, on 
the other subjects, our readers are aware that in the Eirenicon and 
other works, Dr. Pusey has undertaken to set the Church, as it 
were, against herself; to prove, from sources which are frequently 
authorities to Catholics only, not to him—such as the Schoolmen— 
that a change has taken place in the Church’s teaching since the 
_ Council of Trent, that words used in her definitions have lost their 

primitive meaning, and that consequently the frontier which sepa- 
rates heresy from orthodoxy has either advanced or receded in the 
course of time. We must be allowed to say that this was a very 
promising and a comparatively easy line for Dr. Pusey to take, 
though we imagine that it is one which he will now regret having 
taken. It was promising, because it seemed to “ carry the war into 
the enemy’s country,” and to support the famished forces of Angli- 
canism upon the rich homesteads of the Catholic Church. What a 
delightful thing, to be able to quote schoolmen and medieval writers, 
whom few perhaps have ever heard of, and turn them against 
Pius IX. or the Tridentine doctors, who of course knew nothing 
about what their more immediate predecessors had written, or at 
least did not understand it! What a glory for Anglicanism, to 
have a champion who knows so much more about Catholic antiquity 
than Catholics themselves! It was easy, also, because not one man 
in a thousand would be able to test Dr. Pusey’s assertions for himself 
if he had the mind; and not one in a thousand who was able to do it 
would have the mind. Here again we must remark, that whatever 
there is of a personal character about the discussion; whatever there 
is of distrustful examination of authorities, vigilant testing of quota~ 
tions, exposure of inaccuracies and misconceptions, blunders, and 
falsifications, is not to be set down to those who have been obliged 
to have recourse to those weapons of controversy in self-defence, but 
to the assailant, whoever he may be, who has made assertions so 
astounding on the strength of pretensions so exorbitant. 

It is natural and usual in controversy to oppose argument to ar- 
gument, and doctrine to doctrine. But it is an excess of boldness, 
only to be justified by a great mastery of the subject, to tell your 
opponent that he has changed his doctrine in the course of time, and 
that he does not know the meaning of his own words. Yet this is 
very much what Dr. Pusey has done to the Catholic Church, with 
regard to the terms “substance” in the controversy of the Eucharist, 
and “active and passive conception” in that of our Blessed Lady. 
These assertions surely deserve the strong epithet which we have 
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applied to them. Ifthe Catholic Church be not the Catholic Church, 
they may be true; but, in any case, they are astounding. The man 
who makes them must have very great claims indeed on our confidence 
if we are to admit them at once. Accordingly, they are supported 
by a great appearance of authority. The reader who turns over 
Dr. Pusey’s pages must, if he imagines all the learning which 
they seem to display to be genuine and accurate, feel himself in 
the presence of an erudition such as the world has seldom seen. 
If he goes on to believe—as any one who takes his conclusions 
as certain must believe—that the writer before him understands 
what he quotes, and is able really to see his own way clearly along 
the path which he professes to point to others as sure and ancient, 
he must acknowledge that Dr. Pusey’s capacity for penetrating the 
very marrow of a system to which he has always been a stranger, 
rises to the standard of a preternatural intuition. In any case, the 
whole fabric of conviction which Dr. Pusey tries to raise in the 
minds of his readers must rest upon confidence in himself per- 
sonally. He has no Church to back him, no succession of writers 
to whom he can appeal as his natural ancestors; he inherits. no 
traditions; he is the disciple of no school—all rests on his per- 
sonal claims to confidence, not as a man of honesty and pure in- 
tention, as to which there is no question in controversy, but as a man 
of learning, and, what is a very different thing indeed, a practised 
and intelligent theologian. Theology, like every other department 
of thought and study, has its traditions, its phrases, its ideas, its 
principles, its forms of thought and turns of expression, which no 
stranger can possibly master without going through the drudgery of 
training; and no crow in peacock’s feathers was ever more sure 
to make himself ridiculous than the man who without being first a 
scholar in Catholic theology sets up to be an interpreter and even a 
critic of it. Of course there are higher reasons why no one outside 
the Church can expect to understand the language of her doctors. 
We have surely said enough to prove that if a Catholic writer, while 
dealing with Dr. Pusey, has to interrupt the calm flow of discussion, 
in order to cross-examine witnesses, instead of continuing his argu- 
ments, it is not in consequence of any personal feeling against his 
opponent, but simply because the latter ‘has made himself responsible 
for an immense number of assertions as to what has been taught by 
Catholic theologians, which are wholly or partially false, and which 
must be examined in order that it may be shown that they are so. 
The necessity has been created by Dr. Pusey, not by his critics. In the 
case of the writer now before us, we feel sure that no fair complaint 
can be made as to the temper and spirit in which he has discharged 
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his most ungrateful task. Nor ought the result itself, as we have 
said, to be really unwelcome to Dr. Pusey himself. He may cling to 
his arguments and conclusions with great tenacity, but he can have 
no choice but to abandon them gladly when the grounds on which 
they rest are proved to be utterly unsubstantial. Truth is more 
valuable than consistency; and in proportion as he longs for the 
victory of truth will he be ready to see it won, even at the expense of 
his own fame as a man of learning. It is no disgrace to have mis- 
understood what no one under his circumstances could have been 
expected fully to understand; and we are happy to observe, that in 
a great number of instances, Dr. Pusey is so far excusable that he 
has but repeated without examination the misstatements of former 
assailants of Catholic doctrine. 

It must be remembered that it takes a very little time to make 
misstatements or to raise specious difficulties, which yet, however 
futile and unsubstantial, may require many pages of explanation and 
argument before they are proved so to be. It is one of the most 
characteristic features of Dr. Pusey’s writings, that he raises so 
many distinct points and makes so many bold assertions. It is, 
therefore, no surprise to us, that the present volume—so long pro- 
mised—called Peace through the Truth, should deal with some only 
of the matters touched on in the Eirenicon. At all events, they are 
dealt with fully and deeply. We pass over for the present the 
Introductory Essay, in which the question of “ reunion” is examined 
from the Catholic point of view. In the second, on the Unity of the 
Church, Father Harper goes at once to the root of the whole ques- 
tion in dispute between the Unionists, with Dr. Pusey at their head, 
and ourselves. They contend for corporate re-union between the three 
great communions which constitute, according to them, the Church 
Catholic. We insist that the word re-union contains an assumption 
of a theory of church constitution utterly false and heretical. It im- 
plies that Greece, Rome, and England, participate equally in the 
specific nature of Catholicism, though separated by individuating 
circumstances ; that, whatever may be accidentally defective in any, 
all retain at least the essential characteristics of the Church of 
Christ ; and that, therefore, they have nothing to do but to enter 
into conference, sink their differences, modify their respective pre- 
tensions, and combine against a common enemy,—unbelief. But 
the Catholic maintains that there is but one visible body on earth 
which has any, the least, right to the name of Catholic; that the 
name Roman is not one of a number of titles distinguishing one 
kind of Catholic from another; not serving, like christian names 
before a common surname, to discriminate between the branches 
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of one and the same society; but a name determining the centre 
of that unity, without which Catholicity is a simple impossibility. 
He maintains that there is and can be no conference on equal terms 
between the Roman Church and the Greek and Anglican bodies. 
Rights and claims are all on one side, and they are inalienable. Of 
religious societies outside the One Church, some may be more logical 
and thorough-going in their opposition to revealed truth than others; 
but all are enemies of the truth, all acting in unseen concert against 
the one upholder and preserver of truth in the world. It is then 
in form, though not, doubtless, in intention, an insult added to 
an injury, for any one of these hostile bodies, or any person in their 
name, to come forward and offer terms of conciliation, as if all that 
had to be done were mutually to forgive and forget, and enter 
into alliance against the more outrageous representatives of un- 
belief. 

There is, indeed, a rhetorical advantage in this assumption, which 
though doubtless not the motive for its employment, has certainly 
helped those who use it. It enables them to exhibit an intense 
zeal against infidelity in its extreme developments, which passes 
with the unwary for hatred of all misbelief; it affords ample oc- 
casion for expatiating in pathetic and touching language on the 
miseries of the Church, the evil of dissension and disunion amongst 
brethren, and the exigencies of charity between the disciples of 
Christ. Those who undertake to dissect these arguments, and lay 
bare the fallacies which are concealed beneath this winning and at- 
tractive language, are at once the objects of odium, They are 
thrown into the position of men who are unnecessarily harsh, un- 
bending, and narrow. They seem, just for the sake of some pet 
views and theories, which they might without damage to their faith 
give up, to be refusing to acknowledge their true friends, and to be 
sacrificing to party spirit the grandest opportunities for giving an 
ampler extension than has ever yet been realised to the promises of 
Catholicity made by Christ to His Church, 

The duty, however, of Catholics is not to flinch from the task of 
setting forth the whole truth ; the truest charity is to break through 
and destroy, even at the risk of seeming uncharitable, the whole 
fabric of illusion, and not to hold out hopes of peace which we 
know to be hollow, or out of false tenderness to spare their feel- 
ings at the expense of their souls. This is precisely what the writer 
of these essays has felt; and he has had the courage to put forth 
plainly and distinctly the real state of the case. He sets to work at 
once to expose the fundamental error of the Lirenicon, and to 
show that there is one, and one only, remedy for the evils which 
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it deplores — unconditional submission to the Catholic Roman 
Church. It is abundantly evident from the very method adopted, 
from the tone displayed throughout, and from the explicit statement 
of the writer, that the object of this essay is not to demolish an 
opponent, to reduce a pretentious theory to its proper dimensions, or 
to gain an intellectual victory; but by setting forth the truth and 
the grounds of the truth, in a clear and convincing way, and then 
bringing the opposite theory to the test, to satisfy his loving zeal, and 
repeat the invitation which the Catholic Church is ever making to 
all who are unhappily external to her communion. 

The essayist first of all examines and establishes the nature and 
elements of church unity. Starting from the twofold unity of man 
and its counterpart in all human societies, and submitting them to 
a brief, but accurate, analysis, he proceeds to show that they are 
strictly in analogy with that unity which Revelation unfolds to us as 
a principal and essential property of the Church of Christ, and as the 
chief note distinguishing it in all times and places from every other 
communion professing the name of Christ. Our space will not allow 
us to follow the author into details; we can but indicate the general 
line of his argument, and its main conclusions. A careful examina- 
tion of the doctrine of St. Paul, especially in the fourth chapter 
of his epistle to the Ephesians, exhibits the constitution of the 
Church as it is clearly revealed to us. The Church is one visible 
body animated by one soul. Its soul is the possession and main- 
tenance of the one faith once delivered to the saints. The Church 
is one primarily by reason of this principle of subjective faith, which 
necessarily answers to the whole body of truth revealed by God, and 
committed for preservation and transmission to the Church. Any 
portion of the Church that ceases to be animated by this principle, 
any person who obstinately refuses to admit any dogma of the faith 
proposed to him by the Church to be believed, is thereby severed 
from its life, and falls into the damnable state of heresy. But the 
Church is a body, and has a corporate unity consisting in an intimate 
cohesion of its members, and in an analogy of growth, by mutual 
communication and combination of common action. The principle 
of this corporate unity is charity, and its contradictory is schism. 
Schism is as fatal to the schismatic person or body as heresy to the 
heretic. It matters little whether death ensues by internal morti- 
fication or by outward severance. It is always death to violate 
either principle of unity. That this twofold unity, then, may be pre- 
served intact in the Church, God has given it an hierarchical or- 
ganisation, which ministers to the oneness of the whole body. Nor 
is this a mere ideal never to be realised, or only for a time or inter- 
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mittingly. The Church is ever actually to enjoy this twofold unity, 
ever to persevere in it, ever to go on gathering into itself fresh 
members, until it arrives at the fulness of the stature of Christ in 
the time of the consummation of all things. 

Such is the idea of Church unity revealed to us in Scripture; and 
we are secure of the correctness of our interpretation by the unani- 
mous and perpetual consent of tradition. The learned writer draws 
out in detail the testimony of the Fathers to each of the foregoing 
statements. In every age and in every country they bear invariable 
witness to the absolute necessity of unity in internal belief and ex- 
ternal profession of the whole faith, and nothing but the faith, as 
propounded and explained by the Church. They are unanimous in 
their condemnation of heresy, and in denouncing its deadliness though 
it be but on one single dogma; and that without distinction of greater 
or less importance in the tenet rejected. It is enough that it is pro- 
posed by the Church to be believed to make its denial fatal. No less 
overwhelming is the evidence of universal consent and perpetual tra- 
dition with reference to the corporate unity of the Church, whether 
internal or external, to the sin of schism, and to the perfection of the 
Church’s visible hicrarchical unity under one supreme visible head. 
Upon the same authority we are also furnished with a list of notes by 
which to detect and recognise heresy and schism where or whensoever 
they exist, and the means we have of discovering the existence of unity 
in the Church, viz.: 1st, intereommunion, the one test of which is 
union with the Pope as the centre of all unity; 2d'y, common pro- 
fession of one faith ; and 3dly, a general conformity of worship. 

So far the essayist’s work has been to build up; and we think 
no unprejudiced person who reads this portion can fail either to 
follow the line of argument, or to perceive that the whole theory 
is consistent and harmonious; or, what is more, that it is but a 
reduction into systematic form of the more scattered and incidental 
declarations of Holy Writ, and a synthesis of the constant, funda- 
mental teaching of the Fathers, only not elaborated more fully by 
them because not yet directly impugned by heretics. We ought, per- 
haps, to remark, that the author has adhered to the scientific method 
of the scholastics,—and, if we remember right, to the exquisite though 
unfinished sketch of the subject inserted posthumously in Suarez’s 
treatise De Fide,—in preference to the method of exposition which has 
been adopted by some recent Catholic theologians. The difference 
is not one of doctrine, for about that all Catholics are agreed, but of 
satisfactory scientific treatment. There is, as the author does not 
fail to observe, a wonderful, supernatural, moral union between the 
Church and its Divine Head and the indwelling Spirit, from a con- 
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sideration of which many beautiful ideas may be and have been 
evolved. But, strictly speaking, this union may be assigned rather to 
the order of efficient than of formal causes; and if the language of 
metaphor, scriptural and patristic though it be, with reference to it 
be forced beyond the intention of its authors into a scientific mould, 
and be taken in a strict and proper sense, some danger of confusion 
of ideas is introduced. We have thonght it well to draw attention 
to this apparent divergence from the method of some recent and 
standard writers on the Church, lest, through misapprehension, it 
should be said that there is difference of belief, where there is only 
a return to the method of ancient writers. 

Father Harper next enters upon an examination of Dr. Pusey’s 
theory of Church unity; and he certainly shows great patience in his 
attempt to introduce some sort of order into the very confused state- 
ments in which it is enunciated. It is rather like trying to grasp fog, 
or twine sand into a rope in order to test its strength. One of the 
notes, he tells us, of heresy is indefiniteness and dislike of theological 
precision ; and with good reason, as vagueness serves the purpose of 
concealing heterodoxy, of evading condemnation, and propagating 
error. This note is subsequently applied to “the stammering lips of 
ambiguous formularies,” such as those in use in the Church of Eng- 
land. Dr. Pusey is so faithful a child of the Establishment in this 
respect, as to present no small difficulty to any one who may attempt 
to ascertain what exactly his theory is. It does not, however, follow 
that his shiftiness and ambiguity are, like those of the formularies in 
question, intentional. Our essayist has been careful to bring to- 
gether whatever Dr. Pusey has said that may help to form a theory, 
and has then summed up in words which he will probably ac- 
knowledge to state his view as intelligibly and as faithfully as pos- 
sible :— 

“The formal unity of the Church is a supernatural and divine 
work, with which the human will has nothing to do. It consists in 
the union of each believer with Christ the Head, after a physical 
manner by the Sacraments, but especially by the Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood. This is objective unity. Organic unity consists in 
an invisible and mediate union with one another, by reason of our 
physical union with Christ, whereby we all invisibly meet in Him. 


Both are essential to, and together are sufficient for, the formal - 


unity of the Church. 

“ But certain duties arise from the possession of this gift; and a 
perfection results from the performance of these duties, which prin- 
cipally consist in the intercommunion of churches and their unity of 
worship. These are fitting, greatly desirable, necessary to the com- 
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plement of the Church’s perfectness; but not essential to her unity. 
And these latter alone depend on our free-will.” 

Of course the simple enunciation of such a theory, by the side of 
the doctrine of the Church, is enough to prove the disparity of the 
two, and therefore to convict the former of heresy. But the essayist 
is at pains to discriminate the little which is true in the theory from the 
great deal which is false, and he certainly cannot be said to be captious, 
or in any way hard upon the theorist. It does not, however, serve the 
interests of truth to be mealy-mouthed, or to let heresy (we speak of 
the propositions, not of their author) pass unexposed. It was in 
times past an accusation brought against the Church by Lutheran 
writers, that her doctrine of the working of the Sacraments excluded 
the necessity of any good motion of the will on the part of the re- 
cipient, even as a disposition, removing obstacles to the operation of 
grace. The accusation, as against the Church, was false. But it 
might be made with some colour against Dr. Pusey. At any rate, 
he does not seem to understand that grace does not destroy the 
action of the human will, but that the supernatural acts which are 
its result proceed from the will, raised indeed above its own power, 
but retaining its liberty at the very moment that it is doing what, 
without grace, it never could have done. “The life of grace is a 
voluntary life;” a life which absolutely cannot endure without the 
free action of the will under the influence, but not under the deter- 
mining power of grace. And again, were the union of each soul 
with God the formal constituent of the Church unity, it would follow 
that she was not a visible society, visibly one; that distinct bodies, 
with opposed principles and clashing interests, form one society ; 
that heresy and schism are injurious merely to the perfection of the 
Church, and not the deadly and excommunicating sins which the 
Fathers declare them to be; that the Church is composed of those 
only who are possessed of the life of grace, and that no one who is 
in mortal sin is a member in any sense of Christ’s body. There is 
much more of this in Dr. Pusey’s theory,—much confusion, much 
error, much ambiguity, much self-contradiction. But we must refer 
our readers for the justification of the remark to the pages of the 
essayist, who takes the whole fabric to pieces, and calmly tests each 
separate portion. 

The remaining fifty pages of this essay are devoted to an applica- 
tion of the true principles of Church unity to the position and claims 
of the Anglican Establishment. The English Church, it is argued, is 
heretical in its Articles, in its Homilies, and in its Prayer-book. The 
two former are arraigned of multiplied sins of commission ; the latter 
of no less terrible sins of omission. But apart from its formularies it 
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has all the notes of heresy, which, in the early portion of the essay, had 
been gleaned from the writings of the Fathers. The Church of Eng- 
land has ever been unstable, fluctuating in matters of faith; has ever 
shown, with a very natural instinct, a strong dogmatophobia, a horror 
of definitions, a love of the vague and ambiguous, a spirit of selec- 
tion and of compromise. All this is not mere assertion or empty 
declamation, but distinctly demonstrated by the essayist from history 
and documentary records; so that he is justified in concluding that 
“ Dr. Pusey and his friends judge this momentous question by a 
different test from that which the Catholic must apply to it. The 
former look from the abyss of an universal negation up to their 
remnants of dogma, and cry out, ‘We have much.’ The latter 
looks down from the plenitude of the deposit, and says, ‘ You have 
lost, you have rejected more.’ What matters it, that you have a 
right opinion about the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation, if you 
deny Transubstantiation, the supremacy of the Pope, the doctrine of 
the seven Sacraments, the true Canon of Scripture, or the Immacu- 
late Conception of Mary? ‘If any man take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the 
book of life, and out of the holy city.’ To deny one doctrine is to 
deny all. Such is the nature of faith. It admits of no modification 
or severance, for it rests on one authority. It dies with the loss of 
an iota; and what remains is not faith. It is opinion, more or less 
probable, more or less sure. The Anglican Establishment, then, is 
heretical. It has not the first principle of life and unity within it. For 
in its corporate existence it has neither objective nor subjective faith ; 
in other words, it has no common creed, no common profession.” 
Upon the same plan, and with similar, perhaps even more strik- 
ing, force, the schismatical character of the Church of England— 
patent, one would think, of itself—is brought out in detail. Its 
marked and persistent opposition to the Catholic Church is exhibited 
scarcely less openly by its highest doctrinaires—and even by Dr. Pusey 
himself—than by that much larger proportion of its members, who, 
including the majority of the Episcopal bench, the great body of the 
clergy, and the mass of the laity, will surely consider it nothing but 
a compliment to be called Protestants, and as such, earnest and sin- 
cere enemies of that against which they protest. Again, if isola- 
tion, nationalism, and subservience to the State are marks of schism, 
these are proclaimed as loudly and bitterly by its own children as by 
any of its enemies. So too are its disorders and dissensions,—Bishops 
against clergy, and clergy against Bishops, or against each other. 
No one denies the fact, though the minds of many have so become 
accustomed to this state of things as to acquiesce in it as inevitable, 
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content with the toleration which lets people agree to differ, and 
allows them a convenient latitude for their own peculiar tenets or 
practices. These are things which must of necessity be said, when 
the question of schism is raised; and we have no doubt that they 
are heartily bewailed by many of those whom Dr. Pusey is supposed 
to represent. But we must turn to the next essay, which deals with 
his treatment of the great doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

To this subject the essayist devotes upwards of a hundred and 
fifty pages, the greater part of which are occupied with a detailed 
exposure of a congeries of mistakes, misconceptions, misquotations, 
inaccuracies, gross errors, and blunders, to use the mildest terms, 
perhaps without a parallel in the writings of any conscientious man, 
not to say of any man of learning. It is certainly a most ungrateful 
task to have to track a man of wide reputation through a labyrinth 
of quotations. Negotiators of peace, in particular, should ordinarily 
be trusted; for it may be supposed that such men feel bound to be 
scrupulously accurate in their statements. But it is Dr. Pusey’s 
peculiar misfortune to be at once an eager controversialist and a 
“peacemaker.” His position as an Anglican forces him to main- 
tain certain propositions against the Catholic Church; and, we must 
add, the confidence placed in him by the party with which he is con- 
nected not only requires of him to be—or to appear to be—a man of 
immense and sound learning, but also exempts him from the ordeal 
of criticism and examination to which men of less reputation would 
be subjected. He is bound to make out a case against the Catholic 
doctrine; and he has a large circle of ready listeners, who will take 
his word on any subject, from geology to scholastic theology, as the 
pronouncement of an oracle, which it is rash and even impious to 
question. But it is not in the financial world alone that it is dan- 
gerous to speculate without capital. The crash comes sooner or 
later, and is all the more tremendous the longer it is delayed. It is 
now some years since Dr. Pusey published his work, On the Real 
Presence. Catholics, at least in this country, have hardly had their 
attention drawn to it; and Anglicans have received it as at least 
embodying the matured results of long and accurate study. But if 
the appendix to that work, in which a great number of schoolmen 
are quoted, had ever been examined critically, Dr. Pusey would have 
had no reputation left on which to rest his claim to be trusted in 
his more recent statements in the Kirenicon. It is not the slightest 
exaggeration to say that the work of which we speak shows its writer 
to be one with whom errors and misquotations are the rule, accuracy 
the exception. It is an undeniable fact—shown by the essayist before 
us in a very large number of instances, and which we earnestly 
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hope that any reader who doubts his and our statement will verify 
for himself, that this grave and learned man—when writing against 
the Roman Church, and assailing an article of her creed—the creed 
of what even he allows to be the largest branch of the Church Ca- 
tholic, the creed for centuries of hundreds of millions of her chil- 
dren—instead of searching into the Fathers, instead of reading the 
Schoolmen for himself, instead of verifying quotations, has the courage 
to have recourse to the bitterest enemies of the Church—to Calvinists 
like Albertinus and Blondel and Claude, or Lutherans like Gerhard, 
or to authors who have copied from them—and to borrow whole- 
sale, without verification, without a word about the repeated re- 
futations and exposures of the original blunders, quotations which 
a little examination would have shown to be “ partly fictitious, 
partly corrupted, and not unfrequently falsified.” This is a grave 
charge ; but it is too true. The proofs are now drawn out, and the 
charge made good; and we fearlessly challenge any reader of this 
essay to deny it. We have ourselves gone over much of the same 
ground as the essayist; and with our own eyes, though we could for 
a time scarcely believe them, we have seen how little Dr. Pusey’s 
quotations are to be trusted. Ifhe should ever publish another work 
of the same kind, full of references to rare and almost unknown 
authors, the accuracy of which his readers are to trust him for, he 
cannot complain if he is politely told that they would rather look at 
the authors for themselves. 

These reflections naturally lead the mind to certain further con- 
siderations concerning the essay to which we are introducing our 
readers. There are questions of faith at issue—great truths of 
revelation. Why, then, bring in questions of philosophy? Why 
talk of substance and accident, of matter and form, of conversion, 
and termini a quo and ad quem, and many other things strange to 
the English ear? Is not this to import trifles into a matter of the 
gravest nature? to rest the faith upon a forgotten or exploded phi- 
losophy? to tie down Christ to Aristotle? to bewilder rather than to 
enlighten? to put difficulties in the way of earnest seekers after 
truth? But the answer is plain. It is not the essayist that volun- 
teers a treatise on philosophy, or brings in Peripateticism by the 
ears. Dr. Pusey has forced the task upon him. He has dived into 
the scholastics,—we beg pardon, he seems scarcely to have skimmed 
their surface,—he has borrowed from other authors a host of pass- 
ages from our scholastic writers; he has confounded dogmas of 
faith with questions open to discussion; he has misinterpreted their 
philosophy, and thus brought them into contradiction with them- 
selves, with one another, and with the Church; he has made them 
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defend what they reject and condemn, and allow as free opinions 
what they repudiate as heresy; in a word, he has wrought such 
confusion in the whole subject that it was absolutely necessary for 
the disentanglement of faith and philosophy to give a succinct and 
clear statement of the theories and discussions of the scholastics 
on the philosophy of bodily substance,—its elements, accidents, and 
transmutations. 

Again, though the dogmas of the Church do not stand or fall 
with this or that system of philosophy, yet the connection between 
dogma and philosophy is often very intimate. At all times revealed 
truth, as explained and propounded by the Church, is a negative 
criterion of the truth ef philosophical propositions. That cannot be 
true which is in contradiction to, or at variance with, revelation. 
But often the bearing of faith on reason goes far beyond this. Reve- 
lation, when analysed, is often found to light up whole fields of philo- 
sophical inquiry before undiscovered—as, for instance, the mysteries 
of the Blessed Trinity and of the Incarnation did with reference to 
the question of personality. Or again, the Church may define a re- 
vealed truth in the terms of a particular system of philosophy. If, 
in such a case, the term employed have any meaning—and it would 
be an outrage to the Church to say that it had not—it must neces- 
sarily be that in which it was universally understood at the time; 
and, by consequence, we are not at liberty to take the term in any 
other sense, or to adopt a system of philosophy which would exclude 
the Church’s meaning. Thus, in this very mystery of the Eucharist 
the term “substance” is employed. Clearly, as the Church does not 
define mere empty words, but ideas, she attached a certain sense to 
the term, or her definition would be nugatory. And as we know 
that there was only one sense received at the time of the definition, 
and for centuries before the schools of philosophy and theology, 
which lay directly under the Church’s management and direction, 
we are constrained to use the word substance in that sense, and in 
no other, and so far forth to admit the truth of the philosophy then 
in vogue. In this and in other ways questions which are of them- 
selves purely philosophical may, in course of time, as the Church 
explains more and more fully the dogmas committed to her keeping, 
be transferred from the province of philosophy to that of theology, 
or, more correctly, our certainty about them may be determinable 
rather upon theological than philosophical grounds. Such we believe 
to be the case also with reference to the much-disputed point of the 
objective reality of the species or accidents in the Holy Eucharist ; the 
question within those limits is theological in the strictest sense, to be 
solved, that is, upon theological principles and from theological sources. 
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But however that may be,—and this is not the place to enter upon 
such discussions,—enough has been said to show the necessity which 
lay upon the essayist of stating what the peripatetic or scholastic 
philosophy really did teach with reference to the nature of bodily 
substance. Besides the necessity of clearing up the confusion occa- 7 
sioned by Dr. Pusey’s want of acquaintance with the Scholastics, _- 
there was no way of settling the question raised by him but this. 
Dr. Pusey’s argument is one which he never could have invented 
had he been more familiar with these authors, but which cannot 
be refuted except by some explanation of their system. He main- 
tains—and the necessities of his position force him to maintain— | 


that the Catholic Church and the Anglican Establishment hold 
substantially the same doctrine; as, what we call “substance” he 
calls “ accidents,” and what we call “ accidents” he calls “substance.” | 
The invention is ingenious, and something of the sort was absolutely 
necessary to Dr. Pusey. He has to persuade himself—and a large ) 
number of men in the English Establishment, who have a sincere 
devotion to what they think to be the Blessed Sacrament of the 

Altar—that it is lawful to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, which dis- 

tinctly condemn Transubstantiation. This is a feat which Dr. New- i] 
man never attempted in No. 90. We have seen how Dr. Pusey | 
tries to accomplish it by a device the very boldness of which would 
have made an ordinary man hesitate before adopting it, but which 
in his eager, sanguine, headlong way he has grasped at, and which 
he has not shrunk from endeavouring to pass-off as legitimate under a 
the cover of a cloud of garbled and fictitious quotations. But Dr. 
Pusey confounds matter with substance, a part with the whole; he 
maintains, and alleges scholastic theologians in behalf of his thesis, 
that “the remaining of the elements” was an open question in the Ro- 
man Church till the beginning of the fifteenth century; he brings, as 
difficulties against transubstantiation, scholastic questions which more 
directly affect the doctrine of the Real Presence ; thereby showing that 
he has not grasped the distinction between the two dogmas, and that 
he can mistake the action of God upon the terminus ad quem for an 
action upon the terminus a quo. It may seem strange that the essayist 
should give so prominent a place in his refutation to a question upon 
which Dr. Pusey only touches cursorily in the Eirenicon, though it must 
be allowed that he has managed to pack within the limits of three pages 
blunders enough about a most important subject to render it a duty 
to expose them. But the real motive of the essayist is explained by 
himself. His object all along is to convince his readers of the illu- 
sory nature of Dr. Pusey’s hopes of union. It is useless to ery, Peace, 
peace! when there can be no peace. On the one side is truth, on the other 
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error: error must give way, the false position must be abandoned, the 
truth, whole and entire, must be embraced, before there can be peace 
or union. There can be no union, no peace, save through the truth. 
Now there is perhaps no example which better illustrates practically 
the impossibility of union on other terms than those of unconditional 
submission, than the question of transubstantiation, which, though not 
treated at length in the Zirenicon, has been enlarged upon in other 
works from the same hand. “ No doctrine,” says Father Harper, “ is 
more intimately connected with the inner life, or with the outward 
worship of the Church. It embodies the great sequel at once, and 
continuation, of the Incarnation. No one could say that it is a mat- 
ter of secondary importance. Blot it out from the Church’s creed, 
and her altars are at once made desolate, her public offices destroyed, 
her ritual deprived of all life and meaning, the devotion of her chil- 
dren withered up, and her great perpetual act of adoration turned into 
something very like idolatry.” What prospects of union are there 
between the Church of Rome and the Anglican Establishment upon 
this topic? The former can give up no jot or tittle of her teaching 
on the subject; she cannot change or modify or abandon an article 
of her faith; and the doctrine of transubstantiation 7s a distinct article 
of the faith over and above that of the Real Presence. 

Dr. Pusey does not admit a physical change in the elements, but he . 
imagines that the Fathers did not either, and that, owing to changes 
in the meaning of the term substance, the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome has undergone a change between ante-Tridentine and post- 
Tridentine times. The essayist proves that every one of this series 
of statements is absolutely untenable, that they all result from miser- 
able ignorance of the teaching of the Fathers, of the Schoolmen, of 
the Councils of the Church. He examines Dr. Pusey’s own theory, 
and shows it to be heretical and singular and self-contradictory, and 
destructive even of the doctrine of the Real Presence, which Dr. 
Pusey does hold. And even were this not the case, how much nearer 
are we to a solution of the problem of union? Suppose Dr. Pusey 
could convince the Church of Rome of not understanding her own 
doctrines; suppose he could prove that there is none but a sacramental 
or hyperphysical change in the elements, and that the language of 
the Church’s most recent definitions will bear and ought to receive 
that interpretation ; what step would have been made towards agree- 
ment? Is even thus much held by the Church of England in its 
corporate integrity? Could a majority of its members, or of its 
Bishops, be found to subscribe to the Puseyite theory? A wilder 
dream could not be imagined. But, after all, the great point is the 
necessarily unbending, uncompromising attitude of the Church of 
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Rome. She claims infallibility; she has pronounced, in virtue of her 
infallibility, that there is a conversion of the whole substance of the 
bread into the Body and of the wine into the Blood of Christ, that 
after consecration no reality remains except the species or appear- 
ances. ‘This is her faith, this‘is imposed under pain of anathema on 
all her children; and can Dr. Pusey delude himself or others into the 
idea that Rome will go back from her definitions, reverse her infallible 
decisions, adopt other formule, just to meet the desires of those who 
offer to enter into communion with her if only she will yield to them 
in this and in a few other similar points ? 

It remains to set before our readers, in brief, the plan of the essay. 
After an ample statement of the leading principles of scholastic philo- 
sophy with reference to bodily substance and changes or conversions 
which’ it may undergo, the essayist sets forth the exact dogma of the 
Catholic Church, as defined in the Council of Trent, and immediately 
proceeds to examine the grounds for Dr. Pusey’s astounding asser- 
tion, that “‘ the remaining of the elements was an open question at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and, so far from being supposed 
to involve any bad consequences, was rather held to remove diff- 
culties.” Pretty well this in the teeth of the council itself: “ Since 
Christ our Redeemer has said that what He offered under the form 
of bread was of a truth His Body, therefore it has always been the 
conviction of the Church of God, and this holy synod again declares 
it, that by the consecration of the bread and wine a conversion is 
made of the whole substance of bread into the substance of the Body 
of Christ our Lord,” &c. Dr. Pusey thinks that authoritative 
explanation might tone down the popular Roman doctrine into some 
sort of harmony with Anglican notions; but here we have the 
highest, the most distinct, the most explicit declaration of our 
doctrine in precise accordance with what he supposes to be a 
popular gloss. However, his courage is great because his hopes 
are high; and he appeals to a number of witnesses in defence of his 
assertion. He produces sixteen witnesses, from St. Thomas, in the 
thirteenth century, to Alphonsus de Castro, a writer who died during 
the interval of the ten years’ suspension of the Council of Trent. 
The essayist follows him carefully through all, and demonstrates 
that almost all of them assert exactly the opposite, one only out 
of the whole number doubting whether transubstantiation follows 
evidently from the determination of the Church. 

Dr. Pusey’s witnesses are these: St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bona- 
venture, Durandus, Ocham, Innocent III., Duns Scotus, Peter 
d’Ailly, Cajetan, Hurtado, Suarez, Henry of Susa, Ocham again, 
Melchior Canus, Biel, Bassolis, Nicolas of Cusa, and Alphonsus of 
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Castro. We give the list on purpose, that our readers may observe 
the vantage-ground taken by Dr. Pusey, and how little it could be 
expected that any of his readers would examine his quotations for 
themselves, or have sufficient acquaintance with the authors to sus- 
pect a misrepresentation of their meaning without special examina- 
tion. Now as to the facts. Three of these authors— Durandus, 
Scotus, and Bassolis—are quoted by Dr. Pusey as holding opinions 
which they mention only for the express and declared purpose of refut- 
ing them. ‘Three others—Peter d’Ailly, Cajetan, and Suarez—are 
mistranslated by Dr. Pusey. In twelve instances, the authors quoted 
explicitly and in terms contradict Dr. Pusey’s statements: this is 
the case with St. Bonaventure, Durandus, Ocham (twice), Scotus, 
Cajetan, Hurtado, Suarez, Canus, Biel, Bassolis, and Alphonsus de 
Castro. In other cases, the quotations adduced by Dr. Pusey en- 
tirely fail to touch the point at issue: this is the case with St. 
Thomas,—who in other passages says exactly what Dr. Pusey affirms 
that he does not say; on which omission the whole of his argument 
is built,—S. Bonaventure, Innocent III., Henry of Susa, Melchior 
Canus, Nicolas of Cusa, and Alphonsus de Castro. The last-named 
writer is, moreover, unfairly quoted by Dr. Pusey, who has omitted 
the context, which would have overthrown the whole argument drawn 
by him from what he has not omitted. When we consider how few 
people study even the most famous of the writers included in this cata- 
logue, and how impossible it is to understand them without being 
first familiar with the atmosphere of thought in which they lived, and 
the technical language which was natural to them, we might surely 
have expected an author in Dr. Pusey’s position to be very modest 
in making assertions as to their doctrine, and very conscientious in 
ascertaining the accuracy of the citations on which those assertions 
rested. 
In an appendix to this essay a catena is given of no fewer than 
five-and-thirty theologians before the fifteenth century, who are 
unanimous in their consent as to the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Having thus disposed of the evidence adduced to prove the novelty 
of the Catholic dogma, the essayist examines with care the reasons 
which Dr. Pusey assigns for his conviction that the word “substance” 
bears different meanings in ante-Tridentine and post-Tridentine theo- 
logy, and then proves how, even if this were true, it would not help 
his cause. The truth and authority ofa dogmatic definition is not af- 
fected by its date. Whether the Church pronounces her decision in the 
fourth or in the nineteenth century, she is always the same infallible 
guide; and the obligation to accept her word is as stringent at the 
later as at the earlier epoch. This reflection leads the essayist to reply 
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distinctly to the doctor’s major general proposition—his major premiss 
—that what once is matter of opinion cannot but remain matter of 
opinion; that the Church defines what is already matter of faith, and 
does not make it so, The conclusion to be drawn is, of course, that as 
transubstantiation was an open question in the Middle Ages, it must 
necessarily remain so now. To Catholics the answer is obvious. There 
is a transition in the doctor’s argument from the objective to the sub- 
jective, from the truth revealed to the proposition and definition of 
the truth by the Church. It is true that the Church can neither 
add to nor take away from the truth revealed to the Apostles; but 
it is not true that every portion of that truth has been always 
explicitly known and believed by all the faithful, or defined and pro 
posed by the Church. There are numberless doctrines which from 
time to time have been called into controversy, and not till necessity 
urged and the question was ripe for decision has the Church delivered 
her final and irreversible judgment. Well may the essayist sum up 
by saying that “if this be indeed the meaning of his words (if the 
Church cannot deface and include amongst her credenda any doctrine 
which has not from the beginning been so imposed), they are at once 
heretical and suicidal. They are heretical, because the Church has 
not only claimed but exercised the right, from the beginning, of de- 
termining doctrines which before had been indeterminate. And that 
right is assigned to her by God’s Word, written as well as unwritten. 
They are suicidal, because they first of all place Dr. Pusey in direct 
contradiction with the Articles of his own communion on a point 
where he prominently claims their authority. or the twentieth 
Anglican Article asserts that ‘the Church has authority in contro- 
versies of faith,’ which she could not have if it were out of her 
power to define what before was controverted, or, in other words, 
what was once matter of opinion. They are suicidal too because 
they rob Dr. Pusey of many of those articles of belief which he and 
his communion retain. . . . But such unhappy statements as these 
are the legitimate expression of a theory which practically destroys 
the living voice of the Church, and can only hear her distant utter- 
ances in the dead records of the past, interpreted according to the 
prepossessions of individual bias.” 

The essayist then reviews Dr. Pusey’s arguments against tran- 
substantiation. We need not follow him over ground which is 
traversed in every compendium of theology; for Dr. Pusey is not 
inventive; his talent lies rather in power of resuscitation, at the same 
time ignoring such answers as have been given in times past. How- 
ever, it was impossible, under the circumstances, to decline this por- 
tion of the controversy; and the reader will be well repaid by a 
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perusal of the essayist’s elaborate refutation of the argument drawn 
from the words in St. Matthew and St. Mark, “this fruit of the 
vine,” which Dr. Pusey, like most other Protestant writers, has urged 
against the Catholic doctrine. 

The next section of the essay examines Dr. Pusey’s own theory 
on the mode of our Lord’s Presence in the Holy Eucharist. It is 
briefly but effectually disposed of in two or three pages, as self-con- 
tradictory, as supposing a change which is no change—no real change 
at all, sacraniental or other. A more lengthy, though not much 
more difficult, task awaited our author, in the long array of Patristic 
authorities quoted in defence of the doctor’s theory of consubstan- 
tiation. This part of his labour reminds us much of a recently- 
delivered, but unpublished, treatise on the Holy Eucharist, by 
Father Franzelin, 8.J., one of the present professors of theology 
in the Collegio Romano, or Gregorian University at Rome; a man 
deservedly held in the highest esteem for the range and depth of 
his learning. We do not remember to have read a more crushing 
piece of criticism than is contained in some seventy pages devoted by 
the learned professor to the refutation of Dr. Pusey’s Appendix to 
The Doctrine of the Real Presence; and can only express a hope that 
it will not be long before the treatise, which is highly valuable in 
every respect, is given to the general public. Father Harper has 
been able to add to the list of inaccuracies, long and terrible as it is. 
There still remained to be made an examination of Dr. Pusey’s re- 
futation of the Catholic argument for transubstantiation founded on 
the authority of the Fathers. It would have swelled the dimensions 
of the essay beyond all reasonable limits to take so bulky a note to 
pieces in detail. A few obvious fallacies accompany the doctor through 
the whole of his Patristic catalogue; and to meet these the essayist 
has laid down and explained a few canons of interpretation, which 
any reader who chooses to be at the pains can easily apply for him- 
self. 

We cannot, of course, attempt, at the end of this article, to follow 
the learned writer before us into his third essay, on the Immaculate 
Conception. It is as remarkable as that which we have just been 
noticing, both for the clearness with which the Catholic doctrine is 
put forward, and for the completeness of the exposure which it con- 
tains of that strange mixture of theological ignorance, misunder- 
standing, and misapprehension of argument and quotation, with ex- 
treme adroitness and eager vigilance in heaping together every 
possible objection and difficulty against the dogma in question, 
which characterises that very large portion of the Eirenicon which 
is devoted to this subject. If we must regret that Dr. Pusey has 
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made it necessary for the writer before us to accompany his lucid and 
erudite exposition of the doctrine of the Church by such frequent 
reference to and refutation of the grotesque errors of the latest 
champion of heresy, it is at all events a gratification to see the 
disagreeable work so completely performed. The refutation of Dr. 
Pusey is so entirely incontrovertible, that it is difficult to see how 
he can fail to acknowledge his own discomfiture. What if he should 
add to his already numerous works a volume of Retractations? The 
materials for such a production have been accumulating rapidly of 
late; and when the second series of the work before us sees the 
light, we may venture to predict a large addition to the store. We 
are unable to say what course Dr. Pusey may think it well to take 
under the strange circumstances in which he has placed himself. 
But we feel sure that a frank and full acknowledgment of the 
numberless mistakes into which he has fallen will not only be most 
honourable to himself, but will also enable him to render a service to 
the cause of truth and of peace that might almost atone for the mis- 
chief he has done to the interests of both by a great portion of his 
unfortunate Eirenicon. 
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Che Frontiers of Southern Germany. 


Tuere is at Brescia a famous statue of Victory. It sprang to life 
in the ancient days of Rome: the token of some conquest of men 
whose ideal was to be great, not to be good; to conquer others, not 
themselves. It is a marvellous work of art. The men of Brescia 
stamped an alto-relievo of this statue on the reverse of a medal which 
was presented years ago to those citizens who had risen in insurrec- 
tion against the government of Austria; and Austria herself, when 
she wished to commemorate a victory—the ultimate results of which 
were the retreat of the Emperor Napoleon from Dresden and that 
kingdom of Saxony which borders her northern frontier—could de- 
vise no better memorial than to erect on the battle-field above the 
slaughtered bodies of her children a copy of the statue of Victory at 
Brescia. There stands this figure of bronze: behind it arise the 
pine-clad precipitous heights of the Erzgebirge; near it, on a lofty 
crag, stands the Geierburg—the ruined Castle of the Vultures—whose 
deep vaults even now in winter afford refuge to poachers, outlaws, 
and plunderers. High on the top is the village of Ebersberg, from 
whence the eye may range over the flat undulating slopes that form 
thé summit of the Erzgebirge, and far down to the valleys and plains 
of Saxony. Behind the statue, too, lies that narrow valley where the 
routed French, flying from the field of Kulm, met the retreating Prus- 
sians returning baffled from the siege of Dresden, Each corps, thinking 
its retreat cut off, fought with the energy of despair, until the valley 
was heaped with dead. Towards the left, on the little hill that 
rises like a tumulus out of the plain on the left, are the churches and 
chapels filled with the dead ; and although the church-bells ring and 
the censer is swung, and the Mass is said for the dead who lie within 
those chapel-walls and in the fields around, yet that heathen goddess 
may well deem that her power is not quenched for ever,—that the 
thirst of strife, the lust for power, the delight in slaying men, the 
soldier’s joy in war, is keen as when the subtle brain of the Greek or 
Roman sculptor first created the form in which she so vividly repre- 
sents the pride of success. This statue, which stands like a baneful 
Destiny overlooking the fruitful cornfields of Bohemia, in commemo- 
ration of that triumph of Austria, Prussia, and Russia—aided by the 
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gold of England—won over the armies of France, may perhaps 
soon have fresh scenes of carnage unrolled before its eyes. Like the 
Valkyrs of the northern legends, it may seem in these fifty years of 
peace to have been snuffing the scent of future bloodshed; to have 
reckoned on a combat in which squadrons of Prussians, Austrians, 
Bayarians, and Saxons should again be intermingled—not on the 
same side, and with perhaps different results. 

The kingdom of Bohemia has been called the Kettleland; like a 
basin, the mountains encircle it on every side. All the waters of 
the country flow into its one mighty northward-tending stream. 
There is but one place where this encircling belt of mountains is 
pierced; and this is the narrow tortuous valley exactly in the centre 
of the northern frontier, where the waters of the Elbe force their 
way between Tetschen and Bodenbach, at the gate of Austria, and 
between Lilienstein and Konigstein in Saxony. Like two gigantic 
sentries frozen at their post these two mountains seem to stand 
to guard the Elbe as it issues from the mountains of Bohemia 
to pass through the long plains amongst which it winds down to 
Hamburg. 

The Saxon fortress of Konigstein is maiden; a bare isolated 
plateau sloping westwards. Placed on the top of absolutely preci- 
pitous cliffs, equally scarped on all sides, it would appear impreg- 
nable, unless attacked by starvation or vertical fire. The barracks 
and casements are bomb-proof, but were erected long before modern 
artillery had reached its present perfection. The possession of this 
fortress by Austria would greatly embarrass any attempt on the part 
of the Prussians to push their attack south of Dresden. The hill 
of Lilienstein, on the opposite side of the Elbe, is equally pre- 
cipitous, but its summit is scarped and rugged. It lies sloping 
towards and exposed to the fire of Konigstein, with which it was 
connected by bridges by Napoleon. These bridges and the other 
works of the emperor, which opposed an effectual barrier to the 
attack of the allied armies by means of the Elbe, have fallen into 
decay, and this hill can therefore no longer be looked upon as con- 
nected with its sister for the defence of the Elbe. The valley through 
which the Elbe runs from the Austrian frontier at Bodenbach for 
many miles is so narrow that, although engineering science has forced 
room for a railway, there is not even yet any public road—nothing 
but a mere rough towing-path along the shore. 

The mountains of the Erzgebirge stretch uninterruptedly on the 
east from K6nigstein through Plauen to Hof in Bavaria. From 
Lilienstein southwards the mountains stretch along the east or right 
bank of the Elbe to the Waldsasschen, three miles from Dresden, the 
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favourite resort of those peaceful, economical, and beer-loving citizens, 
whose wives bring their biscuits and sit knitting while their husbands 
slowly consume their large glasses of beer and increase the culture of 
their intellects by listening to classical music. 

Descending the west bank of the Elbe, we reach Pirna, where 
the Saxons, during the seven-years’ war, created in vain an in- 
trenched camp against Frederick the Great, and the defences of 
which, renewed and renovated by Napoleon, now scarcely exist. The 
chateau—now a lunatic asylum, and celebrated for the number of its 
cures and the purity of its air—stands in a dominant and pic- 
turesque position, but without, so far as we have the means of know- 
ing, offering any great means of defence. Soon after Pirna the hills 
have sunk away, and we are in the flat fertile plain which reaches 
to the city of Dresden. 

We have thus rapidly sketched the path of the Elbe through the 
mountains of the Erzgebirge. To the south of them stands the strong 
fortress of Theresien-stadt, on which Austria relies to oppose resist- 
ance to an invading force which may have ascended the Elbe or 
passed over the summits of the mountains. The Erzgebirge stretch 
uninterruptedly westwards, forming the boundary between Bohemia 
and Saxony, until these countries meet on the right on the frontier 
of East Bavaria. The main line of rail enters Bohemia—the northern 
frontier of Austria—by the gorge of the Elbe ; another railway scales 
these mountains in two places—Plauen in Saxony and Hof in Bavaria 
(only thirty miles apart)—and once more enters Bohemia at its 
extreme westernmost limit. It therefore becomes intportant to con- 
sider the character of the Erzebirge, which fill up the gap between 
these two places. 

The Erzgebirge rise precipitously from the Bohemian valley of 
the Eger beneath. They are clad with thick woods of pine. The 
summit of the range is in all cases not far from the southern base 
of the hills. On the summit itself are flat tablelands, pleasant val- 
leys, rocks and running streams, frequent villages and small towns ; 
and in consideration of their height above the level of the sea they 
are the most thickly-populated mountain districts in Europe. The 
towns are perched where one would least expect them,—running up 
the side of the hill, on some hill-top, far away from fresh water, 
unsheltered and bleak. The inhabitants seem poverty-stricken, and 
the miserable land unable to feed the population which has grown 
upon it, and which, with the pertinacity peculiar to the natives of 
mountain regions, cling to their ugly, parsimonious stepmother, and 
refuse to leave her. Towards the north, when we have traversed the 
wide undulating plateau, the hills sink slowly, throwing out long 
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spurs into the plain; and as we descend we meet with towns of con- 
siderable magnitude, and apparently the seat of much active industry. 
The boundary between Saxony and Austria runs nearly along the 
summit of these hills. Their slopes run deep into Saxony, and her 
most industrial and thickly populated districts are found near the 
base and high on the skirts of these hills. 

What brought this population here? What made these towns 
and villages and hamlets arise? Why came hither this thick 
population, which now ekes out so busily and laboriously a starving 
existence in making lace, in fabricating toys and nick-nacks, in wan- 
dering over Europe,—the girls playing the harp, the boys the guitar, 
—but ever returning home for the cold months of winter ?—Auri 
sacra fames :—the same reason that brought together the denizens 
of California. In the Middle Ages there spread numerous reports— 
one of a hunter who had followed a bear to her cave and killed her; in 
its death-struggles the animal had scraped the earth away from what 
glistened in the sun, and turned out to be solid veins of silver. Over 
the length and breadth of these mountains, encumbering the valleys 
that run up their side, are the débris of the rubbish that was worked 
out. The lakes still exist where the waters were dammed up that 
turned the wheels. On the tops of the highest hills we see the sco- 
rie of their furnaces, placed so as to catch every breath of wind; and 
underground in galleries—that but for their smooth sides remind us 
of the catacombs of Rome—we may walk for miles and miles in the 
bowels of the earth, along the passages worked out three hundred 
years ago, in order to extract its mineral riches from mother earth. 
In the church of Annaberg we see the representation of the dream 
which led a man to the foot of a tree, where he discovered the silver 
vein and founded the mine which, worked for three hundred years 
with profit, led to the existence of the town—a town which now 
derives its wealth from weaving, from the sale of toys, and the manu- 
facture of an important article of ladies’ dress, owing to the happy 
idea of an American gentleman, who, having inquired where labour 
was cheapest, arrived here, and established the manufacture of crino- 
line-wire. In another place we see the four pinnacles of the church 
covered with tin—this, though not architecturally pleasing, yet 
shows the intention of the people to offer the first-fruits of their 
labour to Him who blessed it. Great as is the need of the inhabi- 
tants of this bleak country, they cannot be persuaded permanently to 
leave it. 

The pine-woods on the Austrian side are thick and frequent ; 
on the Saxon frontier, however, the increasing price of wood is caus- 
ing their rapid disappearance. As these mountains stretch west- 
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ward, there are few streams of any importance until we meet the 
Elster, which rises a little above Plauen, passes through this hilly 
town, and driving down a deep and precipitous valley, runs nearly 
due north through Gera and Leipsic to Halle. Thirty miles farther 
west stands Hof, on the frontier of Bavaria; and from above Hof 
runs, first north-west to Saalfeld and then north-east through Jena 
to Halle (where it receives the waters of the Elster), the river Saal. 
It will be remembered that these rivers rise north of the northern 
boundary of the Austrian empire. From Hof this mountain bul- 
wark of Austria turns south, and is continued on the west by the 
Fichtel Wald. If, however, we wish to continue the mountain line 
which divides Germany into north and south, we have the hills of 
Thuringia (the Thuringer Wald) running north-west, having Gotha 
to the north and Coburg to the south. These hills, even as far as 
Eisenach, are famous for the castle of Wartburg, where St. Elisa- 
beth of Hungary so long resided. These wild forest-clad hills do 
not reach the height of the Erzgebirge; but they are richer in their 
solitary grandeur, in the majesty of their dark woods, and their more 
broken and majestic forms. 

Eisenach belongs to Saxe-Weimar, and the population is almost 
exclusively Protestant. Even in the castle of Wartburg the memory 
of Luther, who here threw his inkstand at the devil, has dethroned 
in the memory of the inhabitants “ cette chére sainte,” whose lap 
was full of roses, and who once entertained more than an angel 
unawares. ‘Turning to the south-west at Eisenach, we reach the 
boundary between Saxe- Weimar and Hesse-Cassel, and twenty miles 
farther on arrive at Fulda, where St. Boniface, the apostle of Ger- 
many, was murdered, a.p. 754, by the Frisians. Not far from here 
is the broken ridge of the Rhongebirge. Proceeding fifty miles 
farther south-west, we reach Hanau, where the wreck of the French 
army, under Napoleon, cut their way through the Bavarians and 
Austrians on their disastrous retreat from Dresden, after the loss of 
the battle of Kum. At Hanau we have reached the banks of the 
Maine. This river rises in the Fichtelgebirge, not far from the source 
of the Saar, a little above Hof, and flows northwards between gently 
undulating hills, passing the ancient towers of Franconia, Bamberg 
(where lies the good king Henry and Kunegunda his queen), Wurz- 
burg (where our English St. Killian died), and Schweinfurt, whose 
towers stand beneath the shelter of its princely citadel, and then 
through the thick wood (where Schinderhannes, the Robin Hood 
of the Rhine, used to hide himself after his exploits), until it reaches 
Frankfort and Mayence. 

It is interesting to remark that in his preparations for the war 
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of 1813, Napoleon made Dresden his head-quarters. It was thence 
that he sent Marshal St. Cyr to inspect the whole frontier passes 
into Bohemia, and to report on the forces necessary to guard them. 
He took Dresden as the centre and pivot of that defensive line 
which extended northwards from the fortress of Konigstein, along 
the course of the Elbe down to the sea. With a rashness, which his 
genius and the bravery of his army alone could justify, he seized on 
the line of the Elbe instead of that of the Saar, running northwards 
from Hof, or the Rhine running northwards from Mayence. Na- 
poleon was preparing to fight not only against the Austrians and 
Russians then concentrated in Bohemia on the south, but also 
against the Prussians, massed together to his east, and his former 
general, Bernadotte, upon the north. His southern lines reached from 
the twin rocks of Lilienstein and Konigstein, along the slopes of the 
Erzgebirge to Wurzburg, Erfurt, Neuenburg, Frankfort, and May- 
ence, which formed an échelon of fortified posts for keeping up his 
communications with France. He effected his retreat, rendered more 
- disastrous owing to the defection of the Bavarian contingent, to 
France through Erfurt, Gotha, and Hanover. 

In the successful campaign of Jena Napoleon’s communications 
lay along the line of the Maine as far as Bamberg, and along the 
northern slopes of the Erzgebirge as far as Plauen; while the one 
battle of Jena (so opportunely won, that Napoleon’s generals were 
able to cross the Elbe before the defeated Prussians) delivered to him 
their capital, Berlin, and the whole kingdom. That Jena is still 
farther from Berlin than Dresden, is a fact which the Prussians will, 
in opening the offensive, be certain to remember. 

It is evident, from the short and imperfect sketch we have given, 
that an Austrian army concentrated in Bohemia can debouch either 
into Saxony, Silesia, the Maine, or the Danube. There is no sign as 
yet that the Prussians will be able to advance south of the Maine, so 
as to make any action on the Danube necessary or expedient. From 
the river Maine Bavaria slopes down to the Danube in a series of 
undulating well-wooded plains. It will depend on the number of 
troops which Bavaria, Austria, Wiirtemberg, and the Hesses and 
Hanover can bring together, the position in which they are placed, 
and the speed with which they can be concentrated, where the cam- 
paign on the western side of the Austrian empire will take place. 

The south-eastern province of Saxony is called Lusatia, or the 
Lausitz—a straggling chain of hills lying between the Erzgebirge 
and the Riesengebirge, or Giant Mountains. These mountains, which 
separate Silesia from Bohemia and Moravia, are of great beauty; 
they run far into Silesia itself. In them we find valleys of singular 
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loveliness : the frequent manufactories,—all picturesque with falling 
water, acting as the motive power,—the romantic position of the 
villages, the many churches, the rapid rivers, combine to form a 
scene of great beauty. Of the marvellous rocks of the Heuscheuer, 
and the still more wondrous valley of Adersbach, we must speak some 
other time. The highest of these mountains, the Schneekoppe, 5000 
feet high, stands in Prussia; and for about fifty miles from the 
frontier, Prussian Silesia, independently of Silberberg and the strong 
fortresses on the line of the Oder and its tributaries, is a difficult 
country for military operations. 

The main lines of railway upon which Austria can advance to 
the frontier are: (1) along the line running north-east from Vienna, 
passing near Olmiitz, and crossing the frontier of eastern Silesia 
between Oderberg and Ratibor (Prussia), behind which lies the 
fortress of Kosel; (2) the same railway from Vienna, deviating 
through Briinn and Pordubitz to Zittau and Gorlitz ; (3) that along 
the valley of the Elbe direct from Prague to Dresden; and (4) by 
the railway from Prague through Pilsen, and that from Linz on 
the Danube, through Bavaria, which may be said to unite at Aurs- 
berg near Ratisbon, whence the line proceeds to Eger in Bohemia, 
and diverges to Plauen in Saxony, and Hof in Bavaria. 

The importance of this last railway line is great; it enables 
Austria and Bavaria to send support to the line of the Maine, or to 
cut in two, either at Plauen or Hof and nearly in its centre, the very 
extended front of the Prussians, which stretches from the Rhine 


_ to the east of Silesia. 


The war that has now begun cannot be called a civil war: 
“ Bruder Krieg”—the war of brothers—is the name already fixed 
upon it by the conscience of Germany. Even in London has this 
ill-omened word, “ Bruder Krieg,” met our eyes. We thought of 
the two ruined castles on the Rhine,—the castles of the hostile 
brothers, who called upon the sword‘to decide their quarrel, and 
whose overthrown strongholds remain a witness to warn kindred 
nations against the ordeal of battle. Absit omen! 
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From the Grave of Eugenie de Guerin. 


THERE are persons we have never seen, who have lived in other 
countries and in other ages than our own, with whom we seem to be 
far better acquainted than with many of those in whose society we 
have spent perhaps one half of our existence; with whose faces we are 
fan:iliar, but to whose interior life we remain strangers. Who has 
not friends of the former sort among the dead? Do we not know 
St. Francis of Sales, for instance, or St. Teresa, better than any holy 
persons of our own day? The living have not time to tell us much 
of their thoughts and feelings. Their time is not at their command, 
still less at ours; we cannot enjoy their society when we choose. 
But when once the daily workings of a saintly and gifted mind have 
been committed to writing, when mind and heart and soul have been 
transfused into a book, they become our property in a manner which 
nothing but the most intimate friendship can effect between living 
persons. Besides guides and friends, we have also familiar acquaint- 
ances in the past. We probably know Madame de Sevigné, Dr. 
Johnson, the Duc de St. Simon, or Mr. Pepys, far better than half 
the men and women we meet at dinner or at evening parties in 
London. And the same might be said of many others. 

The most recent example of this intimate revelation of a writer’s 
interior life and character by means of a book is to be found in the 
Journal and Letters of Eugénie de Guérin. In her case it was an 
unforeseen and posthumous communication to thousands and thou- 
sands of readers of what had been written for and addressed only to 
a few relatives and friends. It is one of the most curious literary 
facts on record, that a work, or rather a spontaneous evidence of so 
much genius, should have been produced, and a wide-world reputation 
obtained, by one who in her lifetime was ignorant of her own powers, 
or who, if she did, in spite of her singular humility, sometimes think 
she could write, certainly never supposed that she actually had written 
a most charming, beautiful, and useful book; for, indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a more admirable example than Eugénie’s writings 
and Eugénie’s life present,—a more perfect picture of unpretending 
piety, domestic virtue, and quiet energy. The effect of this Christian 
lesson is enhanced by the contrast which exists between the noble origin 
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and the comparative poverty of her family; her lofty studies and 
humble occupations; her refined tastes and her obscure position; her 
immense capabilities and her scanty opportunities for mental culti- 
vation. It is impossible not to take a deep interest in every thing con- 
nected with one so good, so pure, so full of tenderness and of genius. 

A desire has often been expressed by her admirers to hear some- 
thing of Eugénie’s closing days; to know that so lovely a life ended 
in peace, faith, and serenity; that the light of heaven shone on her 
last hour; that her memory is held in veneration amidst the scenes 
where she had lived. One of these unknown friends wrote a short 
time ago to the Curé d’Andillac, to ask him to have the kindness to 
furnish her with some particulars relative to Mdlle. de Guérin. She 
received a courteous answer from Eugénie’s friend and director; and 
in the belief that it will prove interesting to her English readers, we 
insert it here. It may be that some amongst them may be inclined 
to pay a tribute to her memory by contributing to the good work 
mentioned in the Curé’s letter and appeal. The old ancestral Chateau 
du Cayla, which all Eugénie’s friends would recognise at once could 
they see it, so familiar are they with her descriptions of that beloved 
home, has been visited, as well as her grave, by many and many a 
traveller. But to some of them still more touching recollections 
attach themselves to the half-ruined church of Andillac, so con- 
stantly frequented by her, so constantly mentioned in her writings; 
the pulpit from which the young curé used to preach, whom she de- 
scribes as the Massillon of the neighbourhood; the confessional where 
she so often knelt, and returning from which she one day wrote almost 
the-most beautiful passage in her Journal; and, most of all, the simple 
unadorned altar where, time after time, she received that gift the 
very thought of which obliged her sometimes to lay down her pen 
and fall on her knees in an ecstasy of love and adoration. 

This venerable sanctuary is falling into ruins, and Eugénie’s 
friends are asked to assist in rebuilding its walls. It was her fate 
to die without foreseeing her brilliant reputation — without pre- 
sentiment of her future fame. She knew not that the highest 
honour which literary France can bestow would be paid to her ; 
that her poor little Journal, her simple letters to her friends, would 
be translated into various languages; and perhaps had she known 
it, she would not have cared much about it. But she did not dream 
either that she would rebuild her dear church of Andillac; that her 
writings, her reputation, her devotion, would restore the beauty of 
God’s house, and sustain the tottering walls she loved so well. 
This would have rejoiced her; this would have been a tribute she 
would gladly have accepted! 
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The Curé @ Andillac’s Letter. 


“ Mapam,—lIt is with the greatest pleasure that I comply with 
your request, and hasten to satisfy your laudable curiosity by sending 
you some details concerning Mdlle. Eugénie de Guérin. 

“ Her life was not marked by any extraordinary events, nor was 
there any thing apparently singular about it. She led a simple home 
life, and occupied herself with household matters. But as she was 
influenced by that spirit of faith which exalts and sanctifies the com- 
monest actions, her whole conduct was admirable, and such as we 
should expect in a saint. She applied herself unremittingly to the 
practice of Christian virtue, never displaying any exaggeration, and 
always keeping herself within the limits of that modesty and sim- 
plicity which are the natural fruits of a sincere humility. She has 
described her daily existence so graphically in her journal, that I 
can add nothing to her account of it. You have only to picture to 
yourself a young lady devoting her time to domestic duties and 
household details, but always contriving to set apart a portion of it 
for prayer, reading, and writing; simple and frugal in her habits 
both with regard to food and to dress; caring little for her body and 
much for her soul; not practising any great austerities or perform- 
ing severe penances, but at all times joyfully ready to assist the 
poor, to nurse the sick, to teach children—especially the Catechism, 
which she used to take every opportunity of explaining to them; un- 
failing in her attendance at Mass, whenever her domestic duties and 
the distance of her home from the church did not make it quite im- 
possible; kind in her manner to every one without distinction,—and 
you will have a correct idea of Eugénie de Guérin. Yes, such was 
the holy tenor of her life, both up to the year 1842, and from that 
time to her death in 1848. Her father, her sister Marie, her brother 
Erembert and his wife, nursed her in her last illness, and surrounded 
her in her dying hours. It was with feelings of the deepest faith 
and piety that she gave up her soul to God. Every thing was 
simple in her death as in her life: a perfect harmony existed be- 
tween them. Both bore the stamp of true sanctity. She is buried 
in the cemetery of Andillac, by the side of her brother Maurice. 
Many admirers of her writings visit her tomb, and love to pray at 
that humble grave, which is only distinguished by a plain wooden 
cross, and a few flowers planted and watered by a friendly hand. 
We have, alas! no picture of Eugénie: that consolation is denied 
to us. All we possess are some photographic views of her grave and 
her burial-place. Le Cayla is now inhabited by Mademoiselle 
Marie de Guérin, Eugénie’s sister, Madame de Guérin, the widow 
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of her brother Erembert, and that lady’s daughter, married to M. 
Mazue. These are the only remaining members of the family of 
Guérin. 

“ This is all I have to tell you; and I shall feel happy if my letter 
in any degree satisfies your pious solicitude and that of your friends. 
I fancy I shall be also fulfilling or forestalling your wishes, if I en- 
close a few blades of grass gathered on Eugénie’s venerated grave. 
And now allow me to entreat your cooperation in a good work which 
we are engaged in; that of collecting funds for the rebuilding of the 
church of Andillac, in memory of Eugénie de Guérin. You will, 
I am sure, assist us in making known this undertaking in London, 
or rather in England; for her readers ought every where to be in- 
iy formed of it, and will not, I am sure, refuse to contribute by their 
| alms to so suitable and glorious a memorial of that noble and gifted 
i soul, and at the same time perform an act of great charity towards 
i a very destitute population. Recommending this pious undertaking 
| to your kind exertions, and thanking you for giving me this oppor- 
tunity of speaking of Eugénie, which is always a great happiness 
to me,—I remain, Madam, your sincerely obliged servant in Christ, 
“T. Masson, 

“ Curé @ Andillac.” 


Translation of the Curé d’ Andillac’s Appeal to the Readers of 
Eugénie de Guerin. 


To tue Memory or Evcenie. 


Ir is in the name of that beloved and revered memory, I address 
you, friends and readers of Eugénie de Guérin. How, then, should 
my appeal not be favourably received? Every body now is acquainted 
with Eugénie. Is there any thing yet wanting to complete the earthly 
glory which surrounds her noble and angelic memory? rom one end 
of France to the other the literary world, as well as devout souls, have 
: at once and unanimously hailed with delight and admiration the pub- 
lication of her exquisitely beautiful and thoroughly Christian writings. 
The French Academy has crowned them with the well-deserved 
honour of the Prix Monthyon; and you, her readers, have enshrined 
her memory in the depths of your admiring hearts. Is there aught 
we can add to this concert of grateful praise? Yes; a church at 
Andillac, erected by the alms of Eugénie’s friends, will be the most 
appropriate, the most touching homage that can be paid to her grave, 
and a perpetual memorial of her ancient and illustrious family. There- 
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fore in her name and in her honour, who said of herself “ that her 
mission was to be a quéteuse,” I solicit an alms for my poor parish, 
for my ruined church. None of Eugénie’s readers will, I think, 
refuse her posthumous request, or decline to add a stone to her 
memorial. 

If you were to visit the birthplace of Eugénie and her brother, 
you would be painfully struck by the decayed condition of our church. 
The pilgrims who have come to see Le Cayla, and to pray at her 
grave, have, some of them, described the feelings of regret with 
which they have noticed it. One of them writes: “We arrive in 
front of a more than humble building; for age has so deteriorated 
its walls that the tower threatens soon to give way. This is the 
church of Andillac. We descend a few steps, and find ourselves in 
the interior, which is almost as simple and as poor as the stable of 
Bethlehem.” 

The kindest sympathy and encouragement from distinguished 
persons have stimulated my efforts for this undertaking. His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Villecourt thus ends the letter he has been so good 
as to write to me: “I reckon on France: with her many resources, 
and her great zeal for the relief of every kind of suffering, she will 
fulfil our hopes for the church of Andillac,—Andillac! the birth- 
place and the last resting-place of our holy Eugénie.” 

Monseigneur de Jerphanion—too soon, alas! removed by death 
from his diocese and a clergy devotedly attached to him—blessed our 
work, and expressed his interest in it in the following letter: 

LE Cure,—Since the publication of the Journal and of 
the Letters of Eugénie de Guérin—works which unite a rare beauty 
of style with the deepest sensibility and the highest Christian prin- 
ciples—a particular interest has attached itself to the spot where that 
pious lady lived, and where her brother and herself rest side by side. 
This general feeling has suggested to you the idea of collecting alms 
among the numerous readers of Mademoiselle de Guérin’s writings 
for the rebuilding of the church of Andillac, where she used to per- 
form her religious duties with such edifying devotion. I approve of 
-your intention, and give the undertaking my hearty blessing. I wish 
every possible success to your laudable efforts. I will send you my 
subscription. If it is a smaller one than my goodwill would desire, 
it is that a Bishop “has the solicitude of all the churches” in his 


diocese. 
“ Receive, M. le Curé, the assurance of my sincere attachment in 


Christ. 


J. M. Evceng, 
“ Archbishop of Alby.” 
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Monseigneur Lyonnet, our present worthy and learned prelate, 
has likewise granted us his powerful protection, and joined in the 
wishes expressed by his venerated predecessor. This is his letter : 


“ Alby, February 10th, 1866. 

“Monsieur Le Cure,—With all my heart I join in the senti- 
ments expressed by my revered predecessor shortly before his death. 
Could any thing be more encouraging and more pleasing to you than 
his letter, each syllable of which breathes a true sympathy in your 
undertaking? Those words of his,—his dying accents we may call 
them,—together with the names of Eugénie and Maurice de Guérin, 
which sound so pleasantly in the ears of numerous readers, will, I 
trust, touch many hearts and open many purses. May each of the 
letters of which it is composed bring you a bank-note, or at least a 
piece of gold, for your good work! I cannot resist the impulse, and 
I forward to you at once 500 francs as my subscription. 

“ With very best wishes for your success, I beg you to accept 
the assurance of my devoted and affectionate regard in Christ, 


“J. P., Archbishop of Alby.” 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass will be offered up four times a 
year for all benefactors. 


Donations can be forwarded directly to M. le Curé d’ Andillac, Départe- 
ment du Tarn; or, if preferred, to the care of Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
27 Chapel Street, Park Lane, London, or of the Editor of The Month, 50 
South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
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DAD 


1. Some courage is required to oppose an opinion general among 
the scholars of the day, and adopted, if not simply on the authority, 
at least in accordance with the views, of recent eminent men. The 
tyranny of genius begets the worse tyranny of public opinion; and 
even clever and well-informed minds are apt either indolently to 
acquiesce in an established view, or, whatever their convictions, to 
hesitate to attack a position defended by formidable names, Of late 
years we have seen a case of this sort in the theories maintained 
about the credibility of early Roman history. Niebuhr rejected the 
narratives of Livy and the late Roman and Greek writers as utterly 
untrustworthy; Arnold, with his usual fidelity to his great master, 
thought the general picture of those times to be a mere fantasy ; 
and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, though thinking for himself, and 
taking much pains to apply the test of comparison to the credibility 
of the histories of Livy and Dionysius, came to the conclusion, “that 
the discrepancies are too wide, too numerous, and too fundamental 
to admit of the supposition that there was in existence a brief 
annalistic series of events derived from authentic registration, and 
recognised as true by all historians.” So Livy has been pretty 
generally given up as an historical authority, and his graphic narra- 
tive looked upon in great measure as the creation of a fervent and 
patriotic imagination. Mr. Dyer, however, whose accurate scholar- 
ship and intimate acquaintance with the subject are well known to 
the public through the elaborate article on Rome which he con- 
tributed to Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient Geography, has now 
put forward, we are glad to see, in the Introduction to his new work 
on the History of the City of Rome,* a protest against the prevailing 


* History of the City of Rome, its Structures and Monuments, from its 
foundation to the end of the Middle Ages. By Thomas Dyer, LL.D. London, 
1865. 
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scepticism, and exposed the fallacious methods by which Niebuhr 
and his school arrived at their conclusions. At present he has 
contented himself with stating the reasons which have led him to 
reverse the decisions of modern critics about some prominent facts 
of that history, and about the existence, or the value, of the sources 
on which it professes to be founded. He has done enough to justify 
the course he has adopted in his work, of following the narrative 
handed down by ancient authors. But the whole subject is worth 
discussing at full length; and it is to be hoped that one so well 
qualified to treat the question will not rest satisfied till he has set 
before the world a thorough exposition of the grounds for a return 
from the scepticism of the modern school of critics, and a restoration 
of Livy to the pedestal from which he has been sv unceremoniously 
thrown down. 

The great question is, to what sources of history Livy had access, 
and what was their value. If the Annales Maximi were still in ex- 
istence when the earliest Roman annalists wrote, there can be no 
doubt that they were the principal record whence they drew their 
materials. And a very satisfactory authority they were; dry, doubt- 
less, and jejune, as official statements commonly are, and as these 
are described to have been by the unanimous testimony of ancient 
authors, but all the more trustworthy as a register of facts. For 
Cicero tells us that the Pontifex Maximus entered in them regularly 
all the events of each year as they happened, and with such minutie 
that, though the records were brief, the work filled eighty volumes. 
But Niebuhr would not admit the preservation of the originals, deeming 
it certain that they perished at the burning of the city by the Gauls. 
This certitude of Niebuhr’s was, however, based on a whole series 
of conjectures, against the express testimony of the best writers ; 
and, strangely enough, at the very time that he says Livy does not 
specifically mention the Annales among the books destroyed, he 
adduces him as an authority for their destruction. Sir G. C. Lewis 
adds, that Livy ought to have noticed the exception, if they really 
were preserved. But Mr. Dyer justly replies, that the thing must 
have been notorious, and that the special mention of a less important 
work as having perished implies the escape of the more important. 
Another argument for their destruction has been drawn from the 
material on which they were written. Cicero is quoted as declaring 
that they were written on wooden tablets; and it is argued that 
as they were not yet transferred to books, there was little likeli- 
hood of their being saved in the hasty alarm of the fire. But this 
theory is in direct contradiction of the statement of Cicero, who 
says that the Pontifex Maximus first wrote down the events in 
books, and then had a copy made on a white board, which was 
exposed to public view outside his house, where we may well sup- 
pose it to have hung for a while, and then to have been taken 
down, repainted, and a fresh extract supplied to the curiosity of 
the people. The notion of the Pontifex keeping a whole library 
of white boards in his house is too preposterous to need refutation. 
Such is a specimen of the arguments which Mr. Dyer has had 
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the honesty to examine and the courage’ to dissect. It cannot be 
doubted that he has reason on his side, especially if it be considered 
into what embarrassment and absurdities the sceptical school neces- 
sarily fall. They leave unexplained the existence of such undoubt- 
edly ancient works as the Tullianum, the Cloaca Maxima, and the 
Servian Wall; they reject the concurrent testimony of antiquity, 
without so much as substituting a counter-theory of any sort; and 
they refuse or neglect to take into account the security for at least 
the main facts of history being truthfully handed down in funeral 
orations, inscriptions, treaties, laws, senatusconsulta, archives of 
neighbouring states, traditions, family memoirs—all of which we 
know to have existed, and to have been jealously preserved. There 
is much force in Mr. Dyer’s argument,—and it would be well if 
modern critics would give it a wider application,—when he says: 
“ How is it possible to believe that a nation which had arrived 
at such development as we have described, which had executed 
works like the Cloaca Maxima, the Servian walls, the temple of 
Jupiter, and others, and which possessed the art of writing, should 
have utterly forgotten all the acts, nay, even the very names, of 
its kings at the time of the Gallic conflagration, only one hundred 
and twenty years after their expulsion? Or, if these were then 
extant, that they should have been utterly obliterated by that cata- 
strophe? although the Romans took, at that time, the greatest 
pains to recover what laws and treaties they might have lost. To 
believe this possible seems to us to demand no ordinary credulity ; 
and the conjecture that it was possible—for, after all, it is no- 
thing but a conjecture—should at least have been supported by 
the example of some nation, equally civilised with the Romans 
of that period, among whom so extraordinary a phenomenon ‘has 
occurred.” 

But it is not enough to show that the authors from whom Livy 
and Dionysius drew had the means of knowing the truth, unless 
there is reason to believe that they are themselves to be trusted. 
Now, of course, it is impossible for us to attain any very high 
degree of proof of their veracity or fidelity; though it must be 
remembered always that Livy and the later historians had the means 
of correcting their statements by large numbers of original docu- 
ments still extant in their day. The works themselves have now 
perished, and we can judge of their contents only from the pages 
of Livy and others who used them. It cannot be denied that 
these furnish us with pretty numerous discrepancies; that Livy and 
Dionysius differ widely in their estimate of the accuracy of some 
amongst them; and that, whatever else they were worth, they were 
at least bad hands at chronology. Without, however, entering the 
lists in their defence, we need not hesitate to accept the general 
outline of their narratives as substantially true. Where there is 
hopeless contradiction, or no evidence forthcoming to reconcile state- 
ments which might be reconcilable if we only had the missing links 
supplied, we must make up our minds to wait till further research 
or some lucky discovery helps us to some opinion which we can 
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comfortably, because reasonably hold. Meantime we may, at least 
in the main, trust Livy before Niebuhr or Arnold. Whatever may 
have been his laziness, hastiness, carelessness, and general deficiency 
in critical qualities—all of which may, with limitations, be admitted 
—some characteristics of modern critics he happily had not; as, 
boundless love of conjecture, and the fancy of reconstructing the 
past by historical parallels. When Sir George Lewis, though more 
temperate and less inclined than Niebuhr and his successors to build 
up Roman history in opposition to Livy, charges him with want of 
common sense or common powers of observation, our confidence in 
Sir George’s own criticism is shaken by the very strange logic he 
sometimes employs in his attacks. Thus Livy illustrates the viru- 
lence of a pestilence by the remark, that even vultures abstained 
from the unburied bodies of those who had died of it; for two 
years not one was seen; and Sir George, in’ order to convict the 
author of carelessness in speaking elsewhere of vultures as being 
seen at Rome, positively brings this passage forward in proof of 
their general absence, as if the notable exception did not rather 
prove the rule. Again, he argues from the present time to ancient 
days, imagining, it would seem, that as there are no vultures there 
now, there never were any; which is about as safe an inference as if 
we were to deny the existence of wolves in England five hundred 
years ago because the race is now extinct in these islands. Eagles 
and palm-trees are similarly eliminated from the descriptions of Livy, 
because the palm does not now grow in Rome, nor eagles appear in 
its neighbourhood. But Mr. Dyer very properly remarks, in arrest 
of judgment, that Sir G. Lewis is deceived as to the modern fact, 
as every stranger visiting Rome cannot fail to notice the palm-trees 
which are to be found in the garden of Sta. Francesca, near §. 
Pietro in Vincoli, of 8. Bonaventura on the Palatine, in the Colonna 
Gardens, the inner quadrangle of the Roman College, and many 
other places; and as for eagles, though they have long since dis- 
appeared from the Seven Hills, and even from the Alban and Sabine 
ranges, so too have they from the Welsh mountains, though stories 
are yet told of the times, not so long past, when they were to be 
found at leaston Snowdon. Similar hypercriticism is employed upon 
a statement of Dionysius, that in the winter of b.c. 400 the snow lay 
seven feet deep at Rome. Though both he and Livy observe upon 
the extraordinary severity of the season, yet, because snow seldom 
or never lies now at Rome, and because some scientific men think 
there has been little change in the Roman climate since ancient 
times, the whole account is set down as unworthy of credit. These 
are little things; but if critics are so captious when dealing with 
physical phenomena, “ what treatment,” justly asks Mr. Dyer, “are 
we to expect of moral actions, whose causes are so much more com- 
plicated and obscure ?” At the same time, all that either he or we 
contend for is the admission of the names, order of succession of the 
kings, and the chief transactions of their reigns, such as pestilences, 
seditions, victories; which latter have been treated even by so judi- 
cious a writer as Professor Malden as little better than a poetical 
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dream, invented for the purpose of extolling the military reputation 
of Rome. 

The body of Mr. Dyer’s work contains a copious and detailed 
history of the pagan city of Rome, its structures and monuments. 
From the first enclosure of the little arxz, called Roma Quadrata, on 
the Germalus, or western half of the Palatine—to which, with Signor 
Rosa, the present active and learned superintendent of the excava- 
tions which are being carried on there, Mr. Dyer would confine the 
Romulean city—he conducts his readers through every stage of 
progress and enlargement, until the imperial days, when not only 
the Septimontium, but the Campus Martius, in which modern Rome 
chiefly lies, was occupied by a dense population—not far short, ac- 
cording to the most probable estimates, of two millions of souls. 
The narrative is interestingly given, and sufficiently illustrated from 
the political and social life of the kingdom, republic, and empire, 
to render the work a most useful auxiliary in the study of Roman 
history. The topographical details are invested with genuine in- 
terest by the accompanying description of the more striking scenes 
of which Rome was the theatre; and the residences of many of her 
greatest men are shown to the inquiring stranger with pleasant 
stories of their occupants, who adorned Rome by their genius, or 
took a prominent part in its affairs. 

Had we the opportunity, we should be tempted to saunter with 
our readers along the narrow streets of ancient Rome, taking Mr. 
Dyer for a guide; or, mounting to the platform or terrace before 
the Church of 8. Pietro in Montorio, or, still better, taking our 
stand by the Arch of Titus, or on that part of the “ Sacer Clivus ” 
which mounts the Capitol, survey the city, conjuring up the old 
Rome before the burning by the Gauls, or in the grand times of 
the Republic, or after Augustus had transformed a town of brick 
into a city of marble, or, later still, when the Flavian Amphitheatre 
had been dedicated by Titus, and Vespasian had re-erected Nero’s 
Colossus, as an image of Apollo, hard by the western extremity of 
the Coliseum, which could be seen well from the Summa Sacra Via, 
before Hadrian had built the Temple of Venus and Rome on the 
spot where now stands the Church of Sta. Francesca. 

But the greatness of this world has an end. Even the eternal 
Rome, by slow degrees, by sackings, and burnings, and earthquake, 
and neglect, and last, not least, by domestic spoliation, was destined 
to be reduced to an image of desolation ; to become a doleful sepul- 
chral monument to its own grandeur—a witness to all ages of the 
vanity of earthly domination, and the triumph of a kingdom not of 
this world. Here, however, Mr. Dyer will disappoint those who 
love candour and hate intemperate accusation or malicious sneering. 
Unhappily, in the presence of Catholicity, he forgets his former self, 
becomes incapable of weighing evidence or adhering to the rules of 
sound logic in the inferences which he draws. We can sympathise 
with the indignation of the archeologist baulked by ruthless spolia- 
tion of the object of his researches; we can pardon the innocent spite 
which takes pleasure in gibbeting the spoilers in a row, and hanging 
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round the neck of each the nature and number of hisecrimes against 
taste or science. But it would be more worthy of an historian to 
take into consideration the circumstances under which such lament- 
able havoc was made, and to apportion with something like fairness 
the amount of blame attaching to the very numerous and various 
destroyers of ancient monuments. Still less can there be any excuse 
for introducing offensive digressions against “ Mariolatry,” or depre- 
ciating the Roman ritual as a derivation from pagan observances. 
These are blots upon Mr. Dyer’s book; but they can easily be re- 
moved, without any damage to his general design, in another edition. 
As these passages stand, they do no more credit to his learning or 
his critical acumen than to his taste and good feeling. He knows 
the writings of the Cavaliere de Rossi, and probably is not unac- 
quainted with those of Padre Garucci: if so, it is marvellous that he 
can talk of the religious honour paid to Our Lady as first officially 
recognised in the fifth century. Had he remembered, when writing 
about the tonsure, the use of lamps and candles in churches, holy 
water, incense, and other usages of Catholics, what he himself else- 
where very properly says against the logic of post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc, perhaps he would have spared his readers the strange reasoning 
by which he fathers all these Christian practices upon the pagans. 
How does he explain the Mosaic ritual—the altar of incense, the 
laver of brass, the seven-branch candlestick, the priestly vestments, 
the sacrifices, the votive offerings? These at least were anterior to 
the existence of Rome, and expressly ordained by God Himself. His 
premiss, then, is as weak as his inference. But such absurdities 
need no refutation; nor should we have drawn attention to them, 
but that we cannot in conscience praise without qualification a book 
in which, amidst so much that is harmless, so much that is positively 
good, there is mixed up even ever so little anti-Catholic mis-statement. 


2. Mr. Merivale’s new volume* covers a good deal of interesting 
ground. Taking up Christianity at the point at which he left off 
in the Boyle Lectures for the year 1864, the consideration, that is, 
of the principal ways in which the conversion of the Roman Empire 
seems to have been effected, the author first introduces us to St. 
Justin and Clement of Alexandria, in order to show how the truths 
of revelation proved themselves attractive to the highest order of 
intelligence among the heathens. In the next lecture the second 
phase of early Christian thought, as represented by Tertullian and 
Origen, is somewhat carefully reviewed. Then comes the time of 
the great Councils,—of the grand disputes with hereties, properly 
so called,—of the dogmatic labours of St. Athanasius and St. Augus- 
tine. With the fifth lecture the proper subject of the work begins. 
A rapid sketch of the spiritual beliefs, the dispositions, and character 
of the Gothic nations opens the way for the marvellous story of their 


* The Conversion of the Northern Nations. The Boyle Lectures for the 
year 1865, delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By Charles Merivale, 
B.D., Rector of Lawford, Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
London: Longmans, 1866, 
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conversion; whilst the two last lectures are devoted to an analysis of 
the christianised Northern mind upon two points of the highest im- 
portance,—man’s personal relation to God, and the elevation of 
woman to an equality with man in the participation of God’s gifts 
and graces ; so that their privileges are equal, their hopes identical, 
and their spiritual functions, though different, yet not so very un- 
equal in practical importance. 

Mr. Merivale means well. He intends to illustrate what he 
quaintly calls “the continuity of God’s providence in the spiritual 
guidance of our species,” by the circumstances which led to the con- 
version of the Northern nations, and their preparation for the recep- 
tion of Christianity. But a stranger mode of illustration could 
hardly have been adopted. He admits, indeed, the principle of the 
Christian covenant to be “that one universal Church is appointed to 


preserve, under divine guidance, the true knowledge of the Faith,- 


and of Him in whom we believe, the Son of God; and, at the same 
time, that this economy is directed to God’s eternal purpose of sanc- 
tifying the individual believer, with a view to his justification and 
perfection hereafter.” There is some confusion of ideas in the latter 
part of this sentence; but, passing that over, there is good promise 
in the former half. What, then, is our disappointment to find that 
this principle failed almost as soon as it came into extended opera- 
tion; that the Greek and Roman Churches—which, by the bye, are 
treated as if they were separate all along—failed in their mission; 
that they corrupted Christianity, and added to or took from the 
Faith ; and that God, provoked, turned to the Northern nations, re- 
jecting the Southern, as He previously rejected the Jews, and turned 
to the Gentiles! And yet, inconsistently enough, we find this decayed 
effete Church of Rome described as the great missioner of the North, 
and its agents preaching the Gospel to the barbarians with force and 
conviction and authority. A corrupt religion ardently proclaimed, 
unaccountably generated in the new hearers a pure faith, and main- 
tained the continuity of the doctrines of Christ already lost by their 
teachers; and that although they did not sift, and judge, and select 
for themselves, but received the message in its entirety as divine. It 
is strange Mr. Merivale does not see that he has involved himself in 
endless contradictions. How does he reconcile with the wisdom of 
God the choice of means which, after all, never succeed in carrying 
out His eternal purpose? Will he explain how the failure of God’s 
promises is compatible with His power or His veracity ? or how the 
knowledge of the Faith is protected, perpetuated, and made effectual 
to the sanctification of the individual believer, till we all come in the 
body of the Church unto a perfect man, if, after all, the early Chris- 
tians held a mixture of truth and error—a system which had much 
truth, but was not all true, nor all the truth? if the second and third 
centuries, though more deeply conscious of the truths and spirit of 
Christianity, had not yet grasped the idea of the Christian sacrifice ? 
if the fourth century—according to him, the dogmatic era of the 
Church—was but the prelude to the fifth, in which “the Church 
became in some respects an open apostate,” love grew cold and faith 
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languid, Christianity faded away into colourless indifference, pagan- 
ism revived, and human speculation so carried the Church away from 
the foundations of revealed dogma, that, in spite of chastisement, she 
has never yet regained her proper purity and power? It is scarcely 
a wonder that, in the midst of this entanglement, he cannot even 
quote the promise that the Church shall never fail, without slipping 
in the word ultimately—a gloss which he does not attempt to justify, 
and which certainly will not stand either with the promise of unin- 
terrupted perpetuity of the presence of Christ and the assistance of 
the Holy Ghost, or with the universal consent of the Church in all 
ages as to the meaning of the passage. 

Enough has been said to show that the whole theory of the book 
is radically wrong; and, what is perhaps more wonderful, evidently 
and openly self-contradictory. The details are often not more 


- satisfactory. It is absurd to measure the whole mind and belief 


of the early writers by the mere contents of their Apologies. Works 
addressed to the heathen upon the evidences of Christianity, and in- 
tended to remove antecedent improbabilities and smooth the way for 
a patient hearing of the dogmas of the Faith, are not likely to contain 
explicit dogmatic statements on recondite points; still less to ex- 
hibit, in spite of the disciplina arcani and the economical laws of 
early controversy, the complete cycle of Christian doctrine. Justin 
and Clement are not to be accused of failure to accept the concurrent 
tradition of the Church, because for a purpose they present a partial 
or oblique view of dogma to their readers. They were not individual 
inquirers feeling their way towards the truth; but for prudential rea- 
sons they refrained from giving to the pagan and philosophic world a 
full exposition of what they held. Mr. Merivale is in error, then, 
when he imagines upon such grounds that they themselves were 
unsteady in their adherence to such doctrines as the distinction of 


. persons in the Godhead, or the supernatural character of divine grace, 


or the redeeming office of our Lord. 

Still more astonishing is it to find a man of learning, after all 
the controversies which Jansenism raised, and which have long since 
been settled, still able unhesitatingly to represent St. Augustine as 
“leaning unwarily to the Eastern enthusiasts—to the dreams of 
Gnosties and of Brahmins;” and consequently seeing “in man the 
mere effluence of God, with no independence of his own at all,” and 
denying “all free will and free agency, and implicitly all moral re- 
sponsibility, under an absolute predestination to salvation or per- 
dition.” The heresy which claimed St. Augustine on its side as the 
champion of necessitating grace has long since passed away; and 
even those theologians who appeal to the authority of St. Augustine 
in favour of the doctrine of the predetermining action of grace—of 
absolute predestination previous to, or irrespective of, foresight of 
human correspondence with grace—acknowledge and maintain, what 
it is impossible for any reader of St. Augustine honestly to deny, 
that the Doctor of Grace is no less the asserter of free will and 
human responsibility. We must express also a strong objection 
to that portion of the book which treats of woman’s place in the 
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Church, and would make out that the great doctors of the Church, 
Chrysostom, Augustine, and Jerome, were drawn aside into super- 
stition by the holy women whom, out of vanity, they had flattered, 
fostered, and caressed. Surely it is simply ridiculous to suppose 
that such men were cither.perverted in faith or enervated in under- 
standing. We are pretty well accustomed to the strange fancies 
which, in these days of “ viewiness,” present themselves to the minds 
of historical or philosophical speculators outside the Church; but 
Mr. Merivale is an able historian, a good scholar, and a man so far 
above the common level, that we feel heartily ashamed at seeing a 
name like his connected with such absurdities. If St. Chrysostom, 
St. Augustine, and St. Jerome had steeped their minds in the twaddle 
of all the “ pious” ladies who frequent the May meetings at Exeter 
Hall put together,—instead of having had to guide some few saintly 
souls whose names belong to the history of the Church in their time, 
—they would never have produced any thing more thoroughly “old 
womanly” than this hypothesis of Mr. Merivale. 


3. The history of the Church contains few more touching stories 
than that of St. Monica;* and there is a poetic completeness about it 
which makes it an excellent subject for a monograph. It is like a grave 
and solemn piece of music, winding on through successive movements 
at the bidding of a great master of pathos, and ever repeating in its 
many modulations one of the sweetest as well as the simplest of 
melodies. The love of a Christian wife for her husband, and of 
a Christian mother for her son, working out, through suffering, dis- 
appointment, and a whole life of prayer, the conversion of both, 
speaks at once to every heart. The conversion of St. Augustine 
may be said to rank next to that of St. Paul in the annals of 
the Church: and as it seems as if the latter had been reserved to 
be the crown of the prayers of St. Stephen, that the power of the 
intercession of the saints for their persecutors might be written so 
conspicuously in the history of the very dawn of the Gospel, so the 
former may seem to have been the appointed fruit of the prayers of 
St. Monica, that the whole Christian world might know, by so strik- 
ing an instance, the power that is given to the persevering pleadings 
of a mother for her child. It is a story deepening in interest as it 
goes on, and issuing in a wonderful victory of grace over nature. It 
has the advantage, too, of having been written for us by St. Augus- 
tine himself, who is never so tender or so eloquent as when he is 
speaking of his mother; and he has painted the features of her 
saintly character with the most delicate precision in the narrative 
of his own conquest by her prayers. 

The Abbé Bougaud, already well known as the author of a care- 
ful history of St. Jane F. Chantal, has told the story of St. Monica 
clearly, fully, and eloquently. His former work seems to have led 
him on to this; for St. Monica was one of the saints most frequently 


* Histoire de Ste. Monique. Par M. YAbbé Bougaud, Vicaire-général 
d'Orléans. Paris, 1866. 
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spoken of by St. Francis of Sales; and that great prelate was fond 
of putting her example before Madame de Chantal, from the time at 
which he first became her director. There seems, indeed, to have 
been a striking development in the devotion to St. Monica in the 
later ages of the Church; and St. Francis appears to have done 
much to promote it. It was the lot of St. Augustine to live at the 
close of the glorious period of the African Church, of which he is 
the most famous ornament; and his relics were happily transported 
to other spots, so as to escape the destruction which so soon fell 
upon every thing sacred-in his own country. But, even without the 
precious treasure of his relics, the Church at large—whose doctors 
for centuries drew their chief inspiration from his writings, and whose 
children had made his Confessions one of their most familiar books— 
would never have let the name of St. Augustine die. His mother 
died, as all know, at Ostia, and was buried there; a place not so 
desolate in the centuries which immediately followed as in our own, 
but still removed from public notice, and inhabited by a population 
for whom her memory had little special interest. Thus it seems to 
have been, that her name does not occur in the earlier martyrologies 
and breviaries; and devotion to her seems to have languished till 
Martin V. translated her relics to Rome, where they are now venerated 
in the Church which bears the name of the son of her love and her 
tears. Since that time, the cultus of St. Monica has established 
itself throughout the world. For those who delight in tracing out 
the special fitness that may so often be remarked in the growth of a 
particular devotion in the Church at a given time, and the promi- 
nence that seems from time to time to be instinctively given to a 
certain saint, it is not difficult to see that elements have for some 
time been at work in modern society, the influence of which tends to 
place many a Christian wife and Christian mother in special need of 
that help which St. Monica may naturally he hoped to win for those 
who have to tread along the same path of suffering and anxious 
prayer. 

The life of St. Monica falls very naturally into certain marked 
divisions, each of which has been made the subject of careful and 
conscientious study by the writer before us. There is her youth, of 
which but little can be known, and as to which we have only an 
anecdote or two preserved to us by St. Augustine, and some stray 
morsels of tradition in the Office-books. She was still young when 
she was married, though beyond the age at which it must have been 
customary to marry in Africa; and this may perhaps account for 
her having been given to the pagan Patricius. Her life of suffering 
dates from this point ; but her sweet and gentle character gradually 
won all around her, her mother-in-law, the rest of her family, and, 
after many years, her rude and at times cruel husband, whose con- 
version was her consolation just at the time that Augustine, the 
eldest and the most cherished of her children, began to fall first into 
a dissolute way of living, and then into the Manichean heresy. On 
his return from Carthage to Tagasta (where his mother lived), in 
the character of a propagator of error, Monica, with all her tender- 
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ness, drove him from her house. We lose sight of her for a time, 
and our attention is rivetted on the gradual progress of truth in the 
mind of Augustine. Then comes what must have seemed the death- 
blow to all her hopes—his resolution to leave Africa for Italy: Mo- 
nica hastened to Carthage to implore him to give up his plans; but 
he eluded her, and set sail by night. At Rome he did not succeed 
as a teacher of eloquence, and was nearly dying of a fever; but he 
obtained the chair of eloquence at Milan, whither Monica followed 
him; and thus they both came under the influence of St. Ambrose. 
The issue is well known, and will be found eloquently told in the 
pages of M. Bougaud. We must confess to having been agreeably 
surprised at the success with which he has gleaned hints and detached 
passages which throw light on the character of St. Monica, from 
various writings of St. Augustine besides his Confessions. ‘The 
chapter in which he describes the retreat of Augustine, at Cassia- 
cum, before his baptism, and the discussions there carried on between 
him and his friends, is a striking instance of this. We seem to know 
so much of the persons who surrounded the great convert at that 
time, as to be able to form a distinct idea of each; and the clearness 
and vigour of St. Monica’s mind are not less plainly brought out 
than the deep affectionateness and piety of her heart. 


4. Our English writers of history must look to it, if they would 
approach, in the present season, the excellence of the works which 
have been lately produced in France. First of all we ought, perhaps, 
to place the Emperor himself, whose second volume on the Life of 
Julius Cesar is now in the hands of every one, and has become 
familiar on our side of the Channel in its English form. But we 
must reserve this magnificent work for further notice by itself. Count 
de Montalembert has, we are told, all but finished the third and 
fourth volumes of his history of the Monks of the West; but a short 
notice at the end of the current Number of the Correspondant (pub- 
lished at the end of May) informs us that a serious malady has pre- 
vented the completion of his labours. We are sorry to hear that 
his state is considered very dangerous. Two chapters of the forth- 
coming volumes—one on the life of St. Cuthbert, and another on 
that of St. Augustine, the Apostle of England—have already 
been published in Numbers of the Correspondant and the Revue 
d@ Economie Chretienne. They will have raised the expectations of 
their readers, especially in this country, to the highest pitch, not 
only on account of the interest and charm which must attach them- 
selves to every thing that M. de Montalembert writes, but also as 
specimens of volumes which are to be particularly dedicated to the 
history of monachism in England. We shall look with impatience 
for the publication of the whole. Quite worthy to be placed by the 
side of M. de Montalembert, as an historian, is the Prince Albert de 
Broglie, whose really great work, L’Eglise et Empire Romain au 
IVéme Siécle, has now been completed by the publication of the third 
part, in two volumes, bringing the history down to the time of Theo- 
dosius. 
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The thirty years included in the present instalment of M. de 
Broglie’s work* belong to that period of transition and change during 
which the Empire was losing its consistency and strength almost year 
by year, its decay hardly impeded even by such governors as the 
great Theodosius; while the Church, notwithstanding the still un- 
extinguished embers of the Arian conflagrations, was daily gaining 
strength and assuming prominence, even politically, under which 
men were glad to shelter themselves, as danger from without in- 
creased in proportion to the decay of all vigour in any secular power. 
Great names occasionally appear among the rulers of the Empire 
and their ministers; but the system itself is breaking up, and the 
light which seems to promise safety in the growing gloom is more 
and more concentrated in the Church and her great saints. Of these 
M. de Broglie’s present subject leads him to deal with much fulness 
with St. Basil, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, and St. Gregory of 
Nazianzum. St. Athanasius casts a parting light, like the setting 
sun, on the early years of the period; and the dawn of St. Augus- 
tine’s greatness, like the same sun at its rising, illuminates its close. 
M. de Broglie has thoroughly mastered his authorities, and is equally 
at home in the secular and the ecclesiastical branches of his subject. 
As he is yet young, we may hope that the success of his present 
volumes may encourage him to continue his labours in the same 
well-chosen field of historical research. There can hardly be a more 
interesting part of history; at least, there is none that so much needs 
a‘ thoroughly Catholic historian. It is true that there is a certain 
completeness about his work as it stands: the first century after the 
conversion of the Emperors witnessed a new and trying phase in the 
State and in the Church; and many of the great features of their 
relation to one another were then first drawn out, and have since re- 
mained fixed, though not always equally distinct and recognised by 


‘all. But in M. de Broglie’s hands the fifth century might be made 


scarcely less interesting and instructive than the fourth; and it seems 
natural to expect that a writer who has proved himself capable of 
services so valuable to Church history should be asked to go on with 
what has been so well begun. 

Where there is so much to praise, it is hard to select one or two 
particular passages or chapters for commendation; but we cannot 
help mentioning the beautiful chapter which is mainly occupied with 
the episcopal administration of St. Basil, and that also in which St. 
Ambrose, dealing still as a bishop with secular affairs, is the chief 
figure. The grand part played by St. Basil in the East is very fully 
drawn out: his extreme charity showing itself in his much-misunder- 
stood efforts for the reconciliation of the semi-Arians on the basis of 
the definitions of Nicea; his lofty bearing in the presence of Valens, 
his labours for the organisation of the clergy, and particularly his in- 
fluence on what, from its multitudinous subjects, may almost be called 


* [Elise et V Empire Romain au IVéeme Siécle. Par M. Albert de 
Broglie. Troisitme Partie: Valentinien et Théodose. 2 Tomes, Paris, 
1866. 
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the world of monachism. M. de Broglie has done much to vindicate 
the monks of those days, when they were numbered by hundreds of 
thousands, from the charges so commonly brought against them of 
idleness and practical uselessness. They were, in fact, the saviours 
of agriculture and every branch of industry, which the heavy exactions 
of the imperial treasury and the frequent invasions of the barbarians 
had well-nigh extinguished. We should be very glad to see M. de 
Broglie’s work reproduced in our own country and language. 


5. Although the literary and controversial value of the late Abbé 
Gorini’s Défense de I’ Eglise* is already sufficiently acknowledged, the 
work deserves attention on another ground, as showing what may 
be done in the way of learned and studious research under most dis- 
advantageous circumstances. The Abbé Gorini was almost all his life 
a very poor country priest in the Département de I’ Ain, living upon a 
pittance which would be thought miserable among ourselves, even if 
increased in proportion to the comparative dearness of every thing 
necessary for life in England. His circumstances were made rather 
easier during his last few years; but it would seem that his great 
literary labours had been mostly accomplished before the change. 
Two years after his ordination, he was appointed to the care of an 
outlying district called La Trancliére, and there he remained and 
laboured for nineteen years. He had but few parishioners—not more 
than two hundred and fifty; his place of abode could hardly be called 
a village—it was a bare, inclement, thinly-populated tract, covered by 
fogs and floods in winter, and in summer visited by fevers, produced 
by marshy exhalations. His little parsonage was a miserable cottage, 
not weather-tight; his income—out of which he seems to have done a 
good deal to support a part of his family as well as himself—did not 
amount to more than eight hundred or a thousand francs yearly. 
He was without companions or associates; his chief resort, the chef- 
lieu of the department, was some miles distant, to which he used to 
walk from time to time, to return laden with folios and other books 
kindly lent to him by a friendly bookseller. The Abbé Gorini was 
a man quite capable of filling a conspicuous place in the literature of 
his generation, and of doing real and lasting service to the Church. 
Indeed, he has done such service in a way that puts to shame many 
who have had all the advantages which the command of money and 
free access to books and libraries can confer upon the student. But 
he is a wonderful example to others who are more like him in their 
external circumstances. He was a good and devoted parish-priest ; 
but he zealously and vigorously devoted his many spare hours to 
study, and the result is before us in a work which would do honour 
to a writer who had nothing to distract him from the pursuit of 
sacred learning. 

The plan of the Abbé Gorini’s work is just that which imposes 


* Défense de V Eglise contre les Erreurs historiques de MM, Guizot, Aug. 
et Am. Thierry, Michelet, Ampére, Quinet, Fauriel, Aimé Martin, ete. Par 
l’Abbé J. M. 8. Gorini, Chanoine honoraire de Belley. Gerard: Lyon et 
Paris, 4 tom, 
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the greatest amount of labour on the writer, and would seem to have 
required as an essential condition of its successful execution the use 
of a large and miscellaneous library. Many authors know the feeling 
of dissatisfaction with which they append a few words indicative of 
their authorities to statements which it has cost them hour upon 
hour of study to ascertain: the result of so much labour seems so 
little to tell the tale of all that it has required! But the Abbé 
Gorini had not only to hunt through his authors, he had first of all 
to borrow the books, and carry them to his poor but happy home. 
Nevertheless, instead of indulging in abstract speculations and unreal 
generalities, he has devoted himself to the conscientious examination 
of the original authorities to whom appeal had to be made in the 
case of the numerous misstatements of fact and false inferences which 
are unfortunately so abundant in the works of most modern writers 
on Church history. His method was eminently fair as well as la- 
borious. He gives in full the passage of the writer whom he is 
correcting ; he then examines and quotes the original authorities,— 
from whom, in nine cases out of ten, the misrepresentation was pro- 
fessedly drawn,—and then states the conclusion simply and modestly. 
He is remarkably courteous and fair to his opponents; but he has 
left on record in very emphatic words his astonishment at the extent 
and magnitude of their misrepresentations. His Introduction informs 
us that he had begun his studies with no controversial purpose. He 
had been in the habit of making extracts for himself from the 
writers of the Latin Church, from Tertullian down to St. Bonaventure 
and St. Thomas; and he had procured the works of modern histo- 
rians with the view of enabling himself to understand better the old 
writers. What was his surprise when he placed these last by the 
side of their modern critics! He could hardly believe that both 
ancients and moderns were speaking of the same men, the same 
manners, and the same times. At last he set himself to the work 
of correcting the misrepresentations of the moderns, in the manner 
just mentioned. 

We have said enough already to describe the character of his 
book. Its only fault lies in the fact that the kingdom of historical 
falsification is far too extensive to be conquered by a single champion 
of truth. It will require a whole army of Gorinis to destroy, one by 
one, in the calm and scientific manner here pursued, the misrepre- 
sentations that have been put in circulation, even by the most ac- 
credited writers of the Continent; and if the war were to be carried 
across the Channel, and the truths of history vindicated against 
English writers, we fear that the generation which saw its com- 
mencement would be in its grave before its close. The Abbé Gorini 
begins with the Apostles, St. Irenus, and the Library of Alex- 
andria ; but he soon has to limit himself chiefly to matters connected 
with the Church history of his own country, though he follows M. 
Michelet and M. Augustin Thierry into the British Isles, to correct 
some misstatements as to the Celtic Church among us. In his third 
volume he finishes his historical series with accounts of St. Gregory 
VIIL., Hildebert, and St. Louis of France. The remainder of that 
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volume, and the whole of the fourth, is given up to more general 
questions relating to the hierarchy of the Church and to the Papacy. 

The Abbé Gorini’s book has been well received in France. He 
certainly deserves the great respect with which his remarks have 
been received by some of the very distinguished writers on whom he 
has commented so calmly and yet so forcibly. One of them—M. 
Augustin Thierry, who ended his career in the bosom of the Church 
—had the courage openly to thank him for his criticisms, and to avow 
his own mistakes. M. Guizot—who has also come under his anim- 
adversion—has likewise spoken of him with sincere esteem, though 
we can hardly give an unreserved admiration to his refusal to enter 
on the discussion of the points as to which his own accuracy has 
been challenged. He seems to claim for himself the position of an 
impartial witness of the conflict that is always going on between the 
rival principles of authority and liberty; and to consider that the 
Abbé Gorini’s position is essentially that of an advocate of one of 
those principles. It hardly follows from this that M. Guizot should 
be exempted from answering a charge of historical misunderstanding 
or misrepresentation of his own authorities. 


6. The tide of travelling Englishmen and Englishwomen seems 
to have been setting of late in the direction of Spain; and if Germany 
and Italy are to be the scenes of military operations for the next few 
months, it may be supposed that the Peninsula will have its full 
share of the crowd of sight-seekers who may be diverted from their 
usual haunts by the miseries and dangers of a state of war. Mrs. 
Pitt Byrne’s book* comes opportunely to the assistance of such wan- 
derers; though it would be unjust to set it down as a common book 
of travel. She has never before appeared as an authoress under her 
own name; but Flemish Interiors and A Glance behind the Grilles 
are works well enough known to make it unnecessary for us to say 
much as to her liveliness and her industry. Possibly a strictly severe 
criticism might pronounce that in this, as in her earlier works, Mrs. 
Byrne has occasionally let her liveliness become too elaborate, and 
her industry somewhat obtrusive of its conquests. The defect of her 
style is certainly an effort to be perpetually smart; which is a matter 
of some surprise in so practised an author. Some of her jokes, and 
most of her puns, are such as might pass muster in a family circle, 
but are not good enough for print. And if ladies do read Latin, 
must they be always quoting it? On the other point, that of in- 
dustry, we can only most sincerely thank our authoress for the great 
amount of information as to the state of Spain which she has col- 
lected for us; and we hope that it will not, as it certainly ought not, 
prevent her book from being one of the favourite travel-books of the 
season which is now beginning. She has not yet exhausted her re- 
sources, for at the end of the two volumes now before us she promises 
us a third. When this appears, she will have given us as complete a 


* Cosas de Espana ; illustrative of Spain and the Spaniards as they are, 
By Mrs, W. Pitt Byrne, author of “ Flemish Interiors.” London, 1866. 
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book about a foreign country as could well be desired; for she has 
consulted the best authorities as to matters which do not fall within 
the range of a trayeller’s observation, and is thus able to give a very 
fair picture of the institutions, commerce, resources, and present lite- 
rature of Spain. 


7. The story of Mr. Keon’s new book* turns upon the fortunes 
of a young nephew of the ex-triumvir Lepidus, who comes with his 
mother and sister to Italy to obtain from Augustus some estates of 
his father in Campania. The young man makes himself obnoxious 
to Tiberius, who also endeayours to possess himself of the sister; 
but he wins the favour and confidence of Germanicus, under whom 
he performs prodigies of valour in a well-imagined war against some 
German invaders of North Italy; and all ends well, according to the 
usual requirements of novel-writing. The characteristic of the book 
is the profuse use made by the author of historical personages: thus, 
besides Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, Sejanus, and the ladies of 
the imperial family and court, we meet with the names of Velleius 
Paterculus, Caligula, Piso, and a host of others. Dion, from whom 
the book receives its title, is Dionysius the Areopagite, afterwards 
St. Denys; and at the end of the tale we are actually transplanted 
to Jerusalem, at the time of our Lord’s teaching. Mr. Keon has 
evidently sufficient powers of imagination and sufficient resources in 
his acquaintance with antiquity to have been able to dispense with 
this machinery for the purpose of attracting interest. He writes 
very weil, and has produced an exciting story ; but the magnificence 
of the personages he has introduced to us give it an air of ambition 
and pageantry with which he could quite have afforded to dispense. 


8. The number of editions through which Father Gury’s Compen- 
diumf has run is of itself sufficient proof of the value of his work in 
at least supplying a want in our theological schools. It is impossible 
for a work of this kind to come into extensive use without obtaining 
a very considerable amount of extrinsic authority. From its very 
nature it is examined, discussed, sifted by hundreds of men whose - 
lives are devoted to the study of moral theology; and Church autho- 
rity is ever on the alert to prevent or stop the dissemination of errors 
in a department of sacred learning every fluctuation in which at once 
extends its influence to the practical life of the faithful generally. 
But not only has Father Gury’s work stood these tests; it has re- 
ceived express approbation from several high ecclesiastical autho- 
rities. Many, however, have felt that, valuable as it is as a manual 
of reference for those who are already sufficiently acquainted with 


* Dion and the Sibyls; a Romance of the First Century. By Miles 
Gerald Keon. London, 1866. 

t+ Compendium Theologie Moralis, auctore P. Joanne Gury, S.J., in 
Seminario Valsensi prope Anicium Professore. Editio decima septima ab 
auctore recognita et Antonii Ballerini ejusdem Societatis in Collegio Romano 
Professoris adnotationibus locupletata. Tomus primus. Rome: typis 
Civilitatis Catholice, 1866, 
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the principles of this science, there was room for improvement in 
its treatment of some questions which ought to come under consider- 
ation in the schools. The new edition, which has been drawn up 
by Father Ballerini, the experienced, acute, and learned Professor of 
Moral Theology in the Roman College, in concert with Father Gury, 
and the first volume of which was given to the public before the 
lamented death of the latter, in no small measure supplies these de- 
fects. The notes which Father Ballerini has added, and which about 
equal in bulk the original text, render continual service by adding 
precision to definitions, by clearing up ambiguous phrases, or point- 
ing out the reason and bearing of apparently casual expressions. 
Not unfrequently the history of some delicate question in the schools 
is given in brief, but with much learning and discernment. Some- 
times a principle is fearlessly pushed farther than the author had 
himself gone; or considerations are subjoined which tend to modify 
opinions given in the text. Occasionally fresh questions are raised 
and discussed; or an elaborate treatment of a whole subject intro- 
duced. We may instance as of special importance, the additions to 
the treatises on human acts and on conscience, in which much light 
is thrown upon some disputed points about the doctrine of St. Al- 
phonsus; the long notes upon animal magnetism, upon simony, and 
some points of the treatise on justice. The second volume is now 
passing through the press, and will probably be published in the 
course of the summer. The whole work has been carefully reviewed 
by the Roman censors, and, in addition to the well-known learning 
of the author, comes recommended by authority, as it bears the im- 
primatur of the Master of the Sacred Palace. 


9. The character of Bellarmine’s Commentary on the Psalms* is 
too well known to require any remarks from us. It evinces all that 
quiet, simple, we may almost say homely, piety which distinguished 
its author, whose fate it has been to be known chiefly as a contro- 
versialist, while he has in reality a still higher claim to honour as a 
saintly character. The work, though by no means all, in a critical 
point of view, which Bellarmine might have made it, is perhaps the 
most famous commentary on the Psalms of its size, and lives on in 
public estimation notwithstanding its many rivals. It is well adapted 
for translation, for the purpose contemplated by Dr. O'Sullivan; 
namely, to make the Psalms more intelligible to and so more valued 
by Christians at large. He has omitted much of the critical and 
polemical matter, as well as the Introductions } refixed to the Psalms 
in the original, and thus removed what might have been a stumbling- 
block to many readers who wish to use the book as a help to prayer. 
Now that the translation has been made, it will seem wonderful that 
it never was made before. 


* A Commentary on the Book of Psalms. Translated from the Latin of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, by the Ven, John O’Sullivan, Archdeacon of Kerry. 
Dublin, 1866. 
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Cuapter XXVIII. 


SUNRISE. 


Wuen winter is just about to give place to spring, there are often 
violent storms; nature is, as it were, shaken and agitated in the 
transition from the icy deadness of the one to the bright glowing 
life of the other. And so it is with the soul: the ice does not melt 
from the frozen heart at the first warm ray of the sun. Judith was 
in this transition state, and it was full of pain and anxiety. It seemed 
as if her conversion would entail sacrifices for which she was not pre- 
pared. Had not Lelio’s whole life been changed? Was not Ernest's 
life one of constant self-denial? Certainly, they would both say, they 
were very happy. But a happiness which springs from a continual 
subjection of one’s nature is not the sort of happiness one desires, 
mused Judith; or can it really be that grace enables one to feel 
more pleasure in conquering one’s inclinations than in yielding to 
them? Then she began to ask herself whether the views of this 
young priest were not exaggerated; whether he did not require too 
much; whether it might not be as well to hear what a Protestant 
had to say on the subject. But then she remembered the gentlemen 
in black coats and white ties, who had come to see her poor sister 
Esther, sometimes bringing their Bibles, and sometimes their wives ; 
and her heart answered firmly, “No; a thousand times, no; a divine 
revelation must be announced by consecrated lips. I used positively 
to hate those Protestant preachers, because they gave no comfort to 
my darling Esther. I daresay that was very wrong of me: for people 
can only give what they have, and they have their book and their 
wives—only they have not the apostolical commission. They may 
be very worthy fathers of families, but they are no priests—no 
teachers of supernatural doctrine. No; that is a settled thing. I 
will have nothing to do with any religious body which does not 
possess a consecrated priesthood. I believe, not the man, but the 
priest; I reverence, not the father of a family, but the priest. Yes; 
but the reason of it all? Suppose I am under a delusion.” She 
walked up and down the room in violent agitation; at length she 
called her maid, and said: “ Lend me your bonnet and shawl; I am 
going to see some poor people.” 

“ Not to walk?” asked the girl, surprised. 

“No; but I want to go incognita, and I shall get a fiacre.” 

The maid was used to such whims; so Judith went out, took a 
Jfiacre on the Corso, and was driven to Sta. Maria della Pace, where: 
she got out, and asked for the house of Lelio’s parents. His mother 
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was alone, but said Lelio would not be long; so Judith waited all 
the more willingly as it struck her that the mother could, most likely, 
answer her questions as well as the son. 

“ Signora,” she began, “ I know from your son that you are a 
good woman and a good mother. I cannot take my troubles to my 
mother; and so God has led me to you. I am a Jewess, and I am 
going to be a Christian.” 

Now Signora Pasqualina had received Judith rather coldly; she 
did not know what to make of this beautiful distinguished-looking 
lady, who came in so unceremoniously and asked for Lelio. But no 
sooner had Judith done speaking than she lifted her eyes and hands 
to heaven, exclaiming, “‘O, what a grace, what a grace!” and tears 
came into her eyes. 

“ Are you so glad about it?” Judith asked, surprised and touched. 
“T am quite a stranger to you.” 

“O, what does that matter?” cried Pasqualina. “A soul is about 
to be saved; the Blood of Jesus will be honoured ; His sweet Name 
glorified, His Kingdom spread; His Will done in earth as in Heaven 
by this saved soul! How can I help being full of joy at such blessed 
news? OO, my dear lady, you would not wonder at that if you knew 
what treasures of grace will be yours, and what love unites all those 
who share in them.” 

“‘ And who are they ?” 

“ All who belong to the Holy Church.” 

“Tam so ignorant still,” said Judith humbly, “that you must 
forgive me for asking you another question: what is the Church ?” 

“ Tt is the body of all Christians every where,” answered Pasqua- 
lina, “‘who hold the same faith, and partake of the same sacraments, 
under the same head—the Pope, who is St. Peter’s successor.” 

“ And who,” Judith went on, “founded and regulated this 
Church ?” 

“The Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, who desires the eternal 
good and happiness of all men, and who gave it His doctrine and 
His means of grace, promising that the Holy Spirit should never 
forsake it.” 

“ And, signora, what should you say if I turned, not to the 
Church, but to one of the sects who deny the authority of the 
Pope?” 

“Tf you did so, knowing nothing of the Church, I should say, 
with much sorrow, that through no fault of yours you had missed 
the knowledge of divine truth: but if you did it knowingly, I could 
only say that you had wilfully cut yourself off from God’s grace now, 
and from His glory hereafter. But such a misfortune could not 
happen to any one whose will is good. All that is wanted is a pure 
intention; eyes to see, and ears to hear: those who seek will find; 
our Lord has promised it. And the Church is not something that 
one can pass by without seeing; it is always plain and easy to be 
seen,—always the same every where. And, signora, when you are 
baptised, you will be born again,—born to everlasting life; a daughter 
of the Church, a child of God, and an heir of His glorious kingdom. 
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Would any honest, reasonable soul forfeit a treasure like this? And 
only the Church has it to bestow.” 

“ Lelio might well say that his mother was a wise and good and 
pious woman.” 

“Only God knows whether I am good and pious,” Pasqualina . 
answered; “if Iam, I pray Him to keep me so. But I am sure I 
am not wise, signora. All my learning is in the Dottrina Cristiana, 
and in the contemplation of my Saviour’s Passion and death; the 
first strengthens my faith, and the last my love. Now you know 
every body can have that learning.” 

“Every one who desires it,” added Judith. ‘One more question, 
dear signora: if I become a Catholic, can I marry a Protestant?” 

“Such things are never done here, thank God! It must be a 
terrible thing. They who know this divinest of mysteries have an 
unutterable pity for those who are strangers to it; but they cannot 
choose the companion of their life from among those who do not 
possess the Eternal Truth; and without that Truth what do they 
possess, or know, or love?” 

“ Nothing,” Judith answered. 

“Then you will give up all idea of marrying a Protestant? Pro- 
mise me that, dear signora,” and Pasqualina took Judith’s hand 
earnestly. “ No, do not promise me; promise our Blessed Lady. 
O signora, what a grace you enjoy in being a daughter of the same 
race as Mary, the ‘ Blessed among women,’ the ‘ Lily among thorns’ ! 
Of the same race too as Magdalen, who knelt at the feet of Jesus a 
sinner, and rose up a saint,—justified by her penitence and her love. 
O, how they will plead for you at the throne of God !” 

Pasqualina went on thus, more and more earnestly, more and 
more tenderly, and she ended with a burst of tears. Her look was so 
loving, so motherly, as it rested on Judith, that she was quite over- 
come by it; and, throwing her arms round Pasqualina’s neck, she 
said softly, “« Ah, what a rest it is to be with you!” 

“ Tt must be because I went to Communion this morning,” was 
the simple humble answer. 

“ And now I must go,” said Judith; “but I have a favour to 
ask. Give me the book which teaches you such heavenly wisdom.” 

“The Dottrina? with all my heart;” and she took it from the 
drawer of her table. 

Judith opened it, and read the first question and answer, “ Why 
did God make you? To know Him, love Him, and serve Him 
in this world; and to be happy with Him for ever in the next.” 
Then she shut the book, saying, “‘ Every thing is said in those words, 
—truth, love, happiness. One more request; will you ask your son 
to send his friend, the young priest, to me ?” , 

“You mean the Abbate, Don Cintio?” 

“T do not know his name; he is tall, fair, and slight.” 

“ Yes, yes; with the look of an angel, and a foreign accent. 
You must mean Don Cintio; and to whom shall I say he must go, 


signora ?” 
“To Judith: your son will understand. And you must pray for 
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me.” She embraced Pasqualina, and hastened to Sta. Maria della 
Pace, not to admire Raffaelle’s Sibyls, but to think over what she 
had heard, and what she had to do. What she had heard was clear 
and plain and beautiful; it flowed through her thirsty soul like a 
warm spring shower on a dry soil, like a soft spring breeze round a 
leafless tree. And the first.thing she had to do was also plain and 
clear,—to be baptised in the Blood of Jesus. And then?—she shud- 
dered as she asked the question; not because a sacrifice had to be 
made,—indeed it hardly seemed now worthy of the name,—but because 
she did not know how to break with Orest. She had drawn him on 
to the brink of the precipice, and now that he was about to take the 
fatal leap, she had to cry, “ Stop! all is at an end between us.” How 
would he take it, now that he had every thing at stake, like the gambler 
who has risked his all on the next throw? “ Well,” she said to her- 
self, “if he should kill me, I cannot marry him. O, only let me be 
baptised, only let me become a child of God and an heir of Heaven, 
then my soul will be saved; and then, if Orest takes my life, as I 
have deserved, I shall be washed in the Precious Blood, and safe for 
all eternity. What was the prayer of that great penitent, Thais? 
‘O Thou who hast created me, have mercy on me!’” She burst 
into tears, and she said again and again, “ Have mercy on me !” 
She was on her knees before the Blessed Sacrament; she stretched 
her arms towards the Tabernacle, saying through her tears, “ O, if 
Thou art the God of everlasting truth and love, have mercy on 
me, and let me find Thee, for I am pining for truth and love; and 
they are only to be found with Thee.” 

No one disturbed or noticed her. The warm-hearted Italians 
know that devotion, like every other strong emotion, has its own 
expression, its own language. A young priest, saying office before 
the altar, drew back quietly. In spite of her dress he thought he 
recognised Judith. He knelt down before our Lady’s altar, whisper- 
ing in joyful hope, “ If it is she, she is saved. Blessed Mary, Queen 
of peace, pray that this poor troubled soul may find peace.” 

When Judith returned, her maid met her in some excitement, 
saying, “The Count was in despair at her absence: he had been all 
through the Villa Borghese—had sought for her every where.” 

“There was no occasion for any anxiety,’ answered Judith 
quietly. “ Are there any messages or letters for me?” 

“The maid gave her a letter, which, she said, a little girl had left, 
who would call presently for an answer. 

Judith opened it carelessly. It was written in French, in a deli- 
cate woman’s hand, and without signature. It ran as follows: 

“Sianora,—As you are about to receive in the Sacrament of Bapt- 
ism the greatest happiness that can fall to the lot of any one, I am 
sure you will feel more deeply than usual for a person in trouble. My 
circumstances prevent my calling on you, and yet I most earnestly 
wish to speak with you. The strangeness of my request will show 
you more clearly than any words could do how much importance I 
attach to an interview with you. Will you, therefore, be so kind, 
signora, as to appoint a day and hour when I may meet you at the 
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Convent of the Triniti de’ Monti? If you give your name at the 
door, you will be admitted. I only ask you to write two words of 
consent ; but, signora, I ask in the Name of Jesus, who is about to 
bring you, by His Precious Blood, to the fulness of grace in His 
Holy Church.” 

She read the letter three times, without being able even to con- 
jecture who the writer could be. Then she sat down and wrote: 
“J. M. will be at the appointed place at seven o’clock to-morrow 


morning.” 


Cuarpter X XIX. 
WHY ARE THERE TIDES IN THE ADRIATIC ? 


Jupitu had scarcely written her note before Orest’s hasty steps 
were heard in the salon, She went to him, gave him her hand, and 
said kindly, “I do not think I shall thank you for your anxiety; 
you look quite upset.” 

He did, indeed, look so pale and agitated, that she could hardly 
suppress her nervousness, 

“ Where have you been? what did you suppose had happened ?” 
she asked, as he held her hands in both his without speaking. ‘Do 
tell me what has put you in this state of excitement.” 

“Can you ask? The whole morning passed, and you did not 
return. I have been to the Villa Borghese, the Villa Pamfili,—I 
know how fond you are of walking under the pines there,—and then, 
when I could not find you, all sorts of horrors came into my mind: 
that I had lost you—that you were carried away from me.” 

“ Dear Orest, do be reasonable! People are not carried off in that 
way in our day.” 

“T cannot be reasonable, as you call it, when such a thought as 
loging you occurs to me. © Judith, I am in despair; every thing 
is against us: even if I became a Protestant here, I should have to 
go to Germany to manage the separation, And think of the delay ! 
O, let us go—to the East—any where !” 

“God will not let us,” she said, interrupting him; but she, 
usually so courageous, trembled before Orest. 

“* Cold-hearted !” he cried, reproachfully. 

“One can only love as much as one is able,” she said. 

“ Very well, let it be so; only do it as much as you are able,” 
he exclaimed passionately. 

“OQ, my real love for you is only just beginning!” she said, so 
earnestly that Orest mistook her meaning, and cried triumphantly, 

“Then my happiness is certain !” 

“‘T wanted to tell you,” said Judith, anxious to turn the conver- 
sation, “that I have been speaking to a priest about my baptism. 
Now that my engagements for the Opera here are over, it is time 
for me to become better acquainted with the faith I am going to 


embrace.” 
“ Do not go too deep,” said Orest. “ The essence of all religion 
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is—God is Love. One has just to keep firm hold of that, and to 
reject every thing that contradicts it.” 

“ That is true,” Judith answered earnestly; “that is how I too 
understand true religion.” 

“ And, dear Judith, do not go into dogmatic definitions and 
scholastic distinctions, which only confuse the mind and perplex the 
conscience. God is Love !—that will carry one through the world.” 

“‘ But whither?” she asked musingly. Her thoughts had gone 
far beyond this world. 

“Whither?” cried Orest, misunderstanding her; ‘to the end we 
are striving for—to our hearts’ desire, to happiness !” 

_ “That is a great thing to attain,” she said: “ happiness !” 

So they talked—each from a different standing-point; and neither 
understood the other: there was a gulf between them. 

Among others in Judith’s salon that evening was the Marquis 
d’Avallon, the young Frenchman whom the reader may remember 
at the Villa Diodati. 

“ Fancy our meeting in Rome after the Carnival!” said Judith. 
““ What have you been doing with yourself all this time ?” 

“ About the last thing I have been doing, signora, was to study 
Roman architectural remains in the south of France, by way of 
comparing them with those here; and do you know, that I fell in 
with a person who interested me more than all the ruins in the 
world ?” 

Judith laughed: “The Pont du Gard made Rousseau forget the 
lady of his heart; let us hear what made the Marquis d’Avallon 
forget the Pont du Gard.” 

“ A discalced Carmelite monk, signora.” 

Every one laughed. 

“T should think such a thing was without example in the history 
of mankind,” said Madame Miranes. 

“ Now if it had been a Carmelite nun!” Orest cried. 

“ But, you see, it was not,” the Marquis went on. “And have 
you really never heard of Father A.?” He went on to tell her of the 
conversion of a celebrated young musician, who had become a Car- 
melite friar, and with whom he had himself been intensely struck on 
hearing him preach at Bordeaux. 

“ What supernatural fortitude and love,” said he, ‘‘ must be in a 
soul that turns from a brilliant exciting life in the world to the 
habit and cell of a Carmelite monk !” 

“ What must God be—to the souls that love Him !” said Judith. 

“ Yes, that is the true explanation!” exclaimed the Marquis, 
surprised. ‘‘ Signora, you understand it like a thorough Catholic.” 

“There are always exceptional persons in the world, who find 
their happiness where other people would find misery,” said Orest. 
“There is an instance in my family: a cousin of mine,—such a 
charming, beautiful girl,—who buried herself at two-and-twenty in 
a Carmelite convent. It is inexplicable.” 

“On mathematical principles, or by the evidence of the five 
senses, it is certainly inexplicable,” said the Marquis. 
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“ And what reasonable being would take any notice of any thing 
that can not be so explained ?” asked Florentin. 

“T think,” the Marquis answered, “that on that principle you 
will have to reject all that belongs to the higher spiritual life of man 
—to the moral and intellectual world. And then how will you fill 
up the awful void that there must be in every soul which rejects the 
supernatural, and clings only to what is visible and sensible? The 
deep secret yearning fur something higher, better, purer, which is to 
be traced through all the history of humanity, is alone enough to 
prove the existence of a supernatural world, and its mysterious rela- 
tions with the soul.” 

“That theory can be disproved in a hundred ways,” said Flo- 
rentin. ‘For instance, what do savage people know of such a 
yearning ?” 

“ They have lost it, because the animal nature has so got the 
upper hand that their spiritual sense is blunted.” 

“ And there are plenty of instances among civilised people,” 
Judith said, “of this yearning being lost in the debasing slavery of 
materialism. Let the soul only break those fetters, and this yearn- 
ing, this consciousness of God—call it what you will—at once awakens, 
It may be dim, vague, distorted; but there it is. One can see this in 
the history of all pagan nations of ancient or modern times, as soon 
as they have risen ever so little from barbarism. It was reserved 
for Christianity to develop this dim consciousness into noontide 
light.” 

2 She looked marvellously beautiful as she spoke: the statue 
seemed to have received a soul. All were struck with the change: 
Orest was half alarmed by it; the young Marquis secretly wondered 
whether Judith was treading in the steps of his friar; and Florentin 
could hardly suppress the rage with which he thought of the same 
possibility. 

Without noticing her remark, he said to D’Avallon: “ Natural 
science has made such progress in our day, that it may be said to 
have solved all the problems of the universe: it explains its laws, its 
elements, its forces; and this being so, there is an end of the ques- 
tion; for beyond the universe lies—nothing !” 

“ Nothing certainly for him who stops short in this chaos of 
elements and forces; but he who goes beyond creation finds—the 
Creator; and there he is at once in the supernatural world.” 

“ And take care, Signor Fiorino, how you boast about fathoming 
the laws of nature. In spite of all your science, there remains many 
a ‘why?’ which you are as little able to answer as I—the most 
ignorant of mortals,” said Judith. 

“© signora! pray let us have a ‘why?’ from you, that we may 
have the pleasure of hearing Signor Fiorino’s ‘ because.’ ” 

She smiled, and turned to Florentin: ‘“ Why are there tides in 
the Adriatic, a gulf of the Mediterranean, which has none ?” 

“ That is an exceptional case; and very likely it has not been the 
subject of scientific inquiry to any great extent,” Florentin answered 
carelessly. 
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“In other words, we know nothing about it,” said Judith. “Is 
the cause of the tides themselves clearly known? And yet, after 
such a fiasco, we are to allow physical science to decide on questions 
of a spiritual nature ; to deny, for instance, the existence of an im- 
mortal soul, because the dissecting knife cannot discover it in the 
human frame, any more than the telescope can discover the locality 
where disembodied spirits may live! But do not suppose, Monsieur 
le Marquis, that Signor Fiorino is the first who has broken down at 
that question. Once I met a great natural philosopher, quite a 
celebrity, at dinner; never mind where. ‘This gentleman talked 
really as if Almighty God had consulted him about the Creation ; 
so I could not help asking him about the tides of the Adriatic, across 
the table. Every one was silent, and looked eagerly at the oracle ; 
but the oracle was silent too.” 

“What a dreadful thing to happen to a celebrity,” said the 
Marquis, laughing, “to be silent when /a Giuditta asked a ques- 
tion !” 

“Tt was too bad of the signora to ask it,” said a good, heavy, 
slow German Baron, who did not seem quite to know how he got 
into the present company. 

“Well, I grant it was rather too bad. I only mentioned it to 
console Fiorino.” 

“ Do you suppose,” said Madame Miranes to the Marquis, “ that 
people often abandon the Mosaic for the Christian religion ?” 

“T am just in the position of the natural philosopher,” he an- 
swered: “ I cannot answer the’ question.” 

“Nothing very great is very common; so I daresay there are 
uot many conversions like Father Augustine’s. But there was one 
here in Rome, ten or twelve years ago, which made a great sensation; 
it was so sudden and yet so complete. I mean that of Alphonse 
Ratisbonne. He came to Rome just for pleasure; went one day 
into a church with a friend, and stayed in our Lady’s chapel, while 
his friend went into the sacristy to speak to a priest. When he re- 
joined him, Ratisbonne said he intended to become a Catholic. Some 
years after, he founded the community of Filles de Sion, for the in- 
struction of Jewish children in the Christian religion. He bought 
the site of the old Roman Pretorium in Jerusalem for one of their 
houses ; the mother-house is in Paris.” 

“ And in their chapel, I, a daughter of Israel, sang the ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ in the Holy Week of last year, to get funds for this work of 
conversion !” Judith exclaimed. 

“T think,” said Florentin bitterly, “ that the race of Israel had 
better beware of such conversions ; for by all accounts they lead to 
the wildest fanaticism: one turns monk; another squanders his for- 
tune on an institution for proselytising unfortunate Jewish children 
by means of a pack of bigoted nuns. Such a state of things is 
simply detestable.” 

“T am sure, Signor Fiorino,” said the Marquis, in extreme con- 
fusion, “ I beg your pardon—I had no idea—I did not know—it was 
most unfortunate, my beginning the subject.” 
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“ What do you mean, Marquis ? what did you not know?” asked 
Judith, puzzled by his embarrassment. 

“TI gather from Signor Fiorino’s compassion for the Jewish 
children who are made Christians, that he is a zealous follower of 
the Mosaic religion; and I had no idea of it.” 

Orest shouted with laughter: he was always well pleased to get 
a hit at Florentin. “ Corpo di Bacco! that is a first-rate guid pro 
quo; and it is highly interesting to see the secret sympathy between 
Young Israel and Young Germany; hatred to Christianity being 
the bond of union. In that point, heathen, heretic, and Turk have 
always been allies of the Jew; now, it seems, the Socialist has joined 
the ranks. You may take comfort, Marquis: Signor Fiorino was 
baptised by a Catholic priest, like you and myself.” 

“Then in that case I must feel regret from a different cause,” 
said young D’Avallon gravely. 

“There is no cause for regret in the matter, Monsieur le Mar- 
quis,” was Florentin’s contemptuous rejoinder. “ My religion has 
nothing to do with Mosaic, Christian, or Islamitic creeds; it is 
neither bound down to dogmas, nor confined within church-walls. 
My divinity is the spirit dwelling in every human breast, which rises 
above all lies and shams and prejudices and bondage; and the 
worship most acceptable to this divinity is the sweeping away of the 
whole mass of dogmas, the whole apparatus of theology, of forms 
and ceremonies. Whoever does away with the least atom of these 
chains and swathing-bands of the spirit offers, so to speak, a grain 
of incense to the eternal divinity who has always dwelt in the world, 
only men have not recognised it.” 

“ Certainly not,” said the Marquis drily; “they have been ac- 
customed to call this divinity—Satan.” 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” Judith said with quiet dignity, “it is 
my turn to ask your pardon for getting you, a Catholic, to meet at 
my house one whose principles are so hostile to your faith. And I 
must go further: I am not a Catholic, but I must say that the ex- 
amples you have given us of converts to your faith seem to me, con- 
trasted with the ideal of Signor Fiorino, like a glimpse of Paradise 
after one of Hell.” 

“ The latter being the destiny to which Catholics condemn me !” 
and Florentin laughed scornfully. 

“©, pardon!” said the Marquis with a little polite bow, that 
was droll enough, considering the subject; ‘we are not so pre- 
sumptuous. You choose it freely for yourself. Our destiny is in 
our own hands: that is the perfect freedom of choice which you so 
admire.” 

Florentin accompanied Orest to the Hotel Meloni. On the way 
he said, “‘ Orest, beware of the black robes! Judith is quite ready 
to fall into their traps; I am sure of it, inconceivable as it is.” 

“You mean that it is inconceivable that she does not admire 
your doctrines? My good fellow, I am very glad of it; a woman 
who adopts them is the most odious creature under the sun.” 

Florentin lighted his cigar: “ Well, it is your look-out; but if 
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she takes to Corona’s réle of dévote, I faney you will not relish 
it.” 

“ You infer a great deal from her having once talked to a priest.” 

“ How do you know that it has only been once?” 

“ From herself; and she is true.” 

“You mean, she was true! You must be prepared for any thing 
under the guidance of a priest.” 

Orest bade him good-night hastily ; and Florentin congratulated 
himself on having made him uneasy, though he would not own it. 

Orest started, on entering his room, to find Uriel there. The 
brothers had not met for nearly four years, and each wondered at 
the change in the other. 

“T have just come from the Piazza di Spagna,” Uriel said. 
“ You do not know the sad news. A letter has come this evening 
from uncle Levin. Regina is dead !” 

“ Dead!” and Orest grew deadly pale; “that beautiful, glorious 
Regina! But, Uriel, she had long been worse than dead to you. 
It was harder to know that she was lost to you living: you will 
think more calmly of her now.” 

“ Yes;” and Uriel looked kindly-and sorrowfully in his brother's 
face; ‘there are many sadder things in the world than the departure 
of a holy soul.” 

‘“‘T understand you,” cried Orest; “but I will not hear a word! 
Corona has told you all, I see; but do not speak of it, Uriel. My 
mind is made up; say what you will, do what you will, I mean to 
get a separation. I shall go to Stamberg, declare myself a Pro- 
testant, and see about dissolving this miserable marriage. The 
scandal is not of my making: I have tried my utmost to induce 
Corona to arrange matters amicably, by letting the marriage be de- 
ciared null on the ground of compulsion. I hate an esclandre, and 
so does Judith. It is Corona’s doing. If you could bring her to 
reason, you would be doing a good work. J can do no more.” « 

“ You are rushing to your ruin, my poor brother.” 

“Be it so; I will run the risk—with Judith. She is one for 
whose sake one can forget earth and Heaven.” 

“ For how long?” 

“ Till the end of life.” 

“ And so, when that end comes—if not before—you are prepared 
to face the agony of despair, which will surely be your portion.” 

“T tell you, Uriel, 1 will risk every thing! I will be happy; 
and happiness means Judith to me. We are not answerable for 
many circumstances in our lives. My marriage with Corona, my 
love for Judith, are among such circumstances.” 

Uriel interrupted him indignantly: “ Orest, are you a man; are 
you a reasonable being, that you speak in such a way? A child 
would not be allowed to make such an excuse.” 

“T am not excusing myself; I only state a fact. Let me go my 
own way; you and Hyacinth have gone yours. And think of poor 
dear Regina: did not she wilfully throw herself into the arms of 
death ?” 
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“She threw herself into the Arms of God, who has called her 
early to Himself. I think, dear Orest, that your case is the very 
opposite of hers.” 

So the brothers parted for the night; and Orest’s last thought 
po e I will give them all up, if it must be; but I will not lose 

udith !” 


Cuarrer XXX. 
DAY. 


Jupita was at the Convent of the Trinita at the appointed hour. 
She was admitted at once, and shown into a room where a lady, whose 
face was hidden by a thick veil, was waiting. She rose on Judith’s 
entrance, and holding out her hand, thanked her in a soft trem- 
bling voice for coming. There was so much grace and dignity in 
her voice, her carriage, in all her movements, that Judith thought : 
“Is she a princess in disguise, or what? I can never offer her 
money.” 

She asked the lady how she could serve her; and the gentle voice 
went on: “I hear that you are about to receive the holy Sacrament 
of Baptism; and I am sure that at the moment when our Lord is 
paying the divine ransom of His Precious Blood for your soul, you 
will feel very keenly how precious a thing a soul is; and so, signora, 
I am here to beg you to help to save a poor deluded one, which, in 
i the blindness of passion, is trampling duty and honour under its feet, 
} | causing terrible scandal, and bringing shame and disgrace on those 
nearest to it.” 

“ Indeed I will!” Judith said eagerly. “This love for souls, for 
the most miserable, the most unknown, is so divine a thing, that the 
| divine Saviour must have brought it from heaven, and kindled it in 
‘Christian hearts; for the world knows nothing of such love. Tell 
me, signora, what can I do?” 

“ Let me ask you if you have consulted a Catholic priest ?” 

“QO, yes,” Judith answered. 
| “Surely God is guiding your steps,” the lady said with emo- 
tion. “Then, signora, you know that His own Son founded the 

Church.” 

“I do know and believe it,” Judith answered eagerly. ‘“ How 
could one believe in a divine Redeemer, without at the same time 
believing that somewhere on earth there is an infallible teacher about 
Him and His work? If only the true faith can give happiness, and 
if every heart strives for happiness, how could the God who died on 
the cross for love of man be so unloving or so unwise as to leave 
the science of the true faith no more fixed and certain than any 
mere human science ?” 

“ Well, signora, this poor soul of which I am speaking is about 
to tear itself from this divinely founded Church, because the God 
who speaks by her voice demands of it a sacrifice of earthly passion ; 
this poor soul is about to resist His will, to slight His love—the 
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love which nailed Him to the cross—to crown all with the sin of 
apostasy !” 

“ Ah! that was what the abbate said!” exclaimed Judith. 
“ He called sin ‘the slighting of God’s love;’—and what a love! 
O, signora, we must help this poor unhappy soul.” 

Up to this moment the conversation had been in French; now 
the lady threw back her veil, and with a world of tender entreaty 
in her eyes and voice, said in German: “Then, signora, save 
Orest !” 

Judith had often seen Corona at Interlacken, but retained no 
impression of her beyond that of a very young, very pretty, rather 
commonplace person. It often happens that this is the impression 
made in very early youth by persons who develop, a few years 
later, into great depth both of character and expression. The soul 
is still unripe, folded, as it were, in the green bud. But, patience ! : 
the bud will blossom into all the colour and fragrance of a lovely ¥ 
flower. So it had been with Corona. Her soul had been develop- 
ing gradually: its root was sorrow, and its sun religion. She made a 
one think of a passion-flower twining round the cross; she was so 
tender, so pure, so spiritual. And her appearance was all the more 
touching in her deep mourning, with her pale face, and the traces of 
much weeping in her sad sweet eyes. Judith, who had always 
thought of Countess Windeck as a very commonplace fashionable 
lady, could not imagine who it was that stood before her. 

“ Orest !” she said, in great astonishment. 

“T am Corona Windeck,”—she was kneeling now at Judith’s 
feet, —“ and I entreat you, by the precious Blood of Jesus—” = 

“Corona Windeck! And you speak gently, affectionately to 
me—to me—and entreat me—and kneel to me! O, what must this 
love for souls be, which teaches such unearthly humility !” 

“ Ah, think,” Corona said, “of our Lord’s words on the cross, 

‘Forgive them; for they know not what they do.’ And you did not 
know till now.” 

“ Countess,” and Judith raised Corona reverently from her 
kneeling position, ‘as soon as the first dim idea of what Christianity 
was dawned on me, I felt that a true Christian must bear Christ in 
his heart. I see now that I was right. Instead of hating and 
despising me, you are all kindness and gentleness to me—to me, 
who have disturbed the peace of your life.” 

Corona interrupted her eagerly. ‘ Signora, we are concerned 
with the saving of a soul, and it is you who must do it. Do not 
let us waste our time by dwelling on any thing so unimportant as | 
I am.” 

“ Again this wonderful love for souls,” said Judith thought- 
fully. ‘ O, if I could save Count Orest from apostasy by my blood, 
I would give it!” 

“ But there must be other ways,” cried Corona. 

“T know of one,” Judith answered. “I must disappear, as far 
as he is concerned. I can do so, and I will. Arguments avail 
nothing with him. You know that as well as I do. He must be 
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shown practically that what he desires is impossible. I cannot say 
that he will then become a good husband and father; but at all 
events he will give up this fearful intention, and so we may hope 
that grace will regain its power over him. Be comforted, Countess. 
Judith shall disappear. I have long wished this, only in a dif- 
ferent way. No, I must not receive the grace of baptism in vain. 
I too will bear Christ in my heart; I too will love souls, as the 
divine Saviour loved mine.” 

Her voice trembled, and her deep dark eyes were full of tears. 
Corona clasped her in her arms; and overpowered by a world of new 
and powerful emotions, Judith sank weeping on the breast of this 
woman, to whom she had caused such unspeakable pain. The angel 
of light opened the door, and the Peri entered Paradise. 

Presently Corona asked where she thought of going. 

“T do not know. ‘The first thing is my baptism. I long to be 
a Christian, and to have done with the past.” 

“ Will you let me be your godmother ?” Corona asked. 

“ Another grace!” said Judith with emotion. “ But Orest 
must remain in ignorance of our meeting; it would only embitter 
him.” 

Judith took it all upon herself. ‘I have entered that wonderful 
world called grace,” she said, “where we meet wonders, and where 
wonders are wrought in us at every turn. Count Orest himself 
insisted on my baptism; he must accept its consequences. To-day 
or to-morrow I will consider the last steps with the priest; and then, 
Countess, I will communicate with you.” 

“ And now,” said Corona, in an agitated voice, “I have a 
legacy for you. Yesterday we received news of my dear sister's 
death.” 

“The Carmelite nun! Yesterday—only yesterday, in my salon, 
the conversation turned on great sacrifices made out of love to 
God, and she was mentioned.” 

“She is in the home of souls now,” Corona said. ‘ Dear 
signora, I wrote to my sister in my great sorrow, to ask her prayers 
that all this wretched confusion might turn to the glory of God and 
the good of souls. This letter is from Regina, and’ from her death- 
bed she sends you this.” 

Judith opened the little casket which Corona gave her, and took 
out an onyx rosary, and a sealed letter written in feeble trembling 
characters by Regina’s dying hand. It was as follows: 

“ My Sister,—We met once for an evening, never to meet again 
in this world. But one day, I hope, we shall meet before the Throne 
of God, and sing together an eternal Alleluia to the Lamb in whose 
Blood the robes of our souls have been washed white. Shall it not 
be so? I cannot believe that a soul just touched by the beams of 
grace will not be ready to glorify God by making its sacrifice and 
carrying its cross. And Mary, the Queen and Comforter of suffer- 
ing souls, will help you. Let the rosary remind you of the crown of 
thorns worn for us by our Divine Bridegroom, that the rose of hea- 
venly love may blossom in our thorn-crowned hearts. In this love 
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my soul embraces yours. Now farewell till we meet in the Land of 
the Blessed. Sister Teresa or JEsus.” 

“‘ Every where—on earth, and from the grave, and from Heaven 
—I hear this wonderful song of the love of souls!” And with many 
tears Judith knelt before Corona and asked her to forgive her. 

But Corona kissed her, saying sweetly that she had forgotten 
that there had ever been any thing to forgive. 

As Judith reached the door of her palazzo, she met Florentin: 
“ Alone, signora! and just returning home at this hour! Where 
have you been ?” 

“ As I do not ask, Where are you going, signor? we are quits,” 
she answered coldly, and passed on. 

In her room she found Hyacinth: “ Welcome, Signor Abbate ! 
I have taken my resolution: I no longer desire to be Countess 
Windeck, but a good Catholic; and all I long for now is to be 
baptised without delay.” 

“OQ Holy Mother of God!” cried Hyacinth, in joyful gratitude. 
Then he said, “ Are you sure of yourself, signora ?” 

“T am sure that I wish to belong to the Church founded by a 
crucified God. I am quite sure of that; I know this; and all else I 
believe and will believe; for God Himself has taught His Church.” 

“That is enough, then; that is the confession of Peter: ‘ Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the Living God.’ And it is his loving excla- 
mation: ‘Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.’ Now tell me what has brought you to this ?” 

“Grace,” shie answered. “ And I see its working now by many 
instruments. First, there was Ernest; but I did not listen. Next 
came Lelio’s conversion; then I just began to listen. But when 
you spoke, signor, I could not help attending—could not help re- 
membering. Last of all, yesterday I talked to Lelio’s mother. She 
told me heavenly things, and in them all I felt the pulse of Chris- 
tianity—the love of souls. Lelio’s mother had given me a Cate- 
chism. I read it late into the night. Signor, I have read a great 
deal in my life,—deep, thoughtful, wise books; but never any so 
deep, so wise, so heavenly as this little Catechism. Then came one 
thing more: I have just come from Countess Windeck.” 

“ From Corona !” 

“Yes, signor. But who, then, are you, Lelio’s friend, who call 
the Countess by her Christian name ?” 

 Signora, I am Orest’s brother.” 

“O, how strangely I am placed among you of the Windeck 
family !—one drawing me down, the others upward. Now I under- 
stand the way to the two countries. My way is chosen: I will 
follow the cross which Regina sent me from her death-bed.” She 
gave him the rosary and the letter. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “ Regina’s prayers have called down all the 
streams of grace which have flowed into your soul. For sacrifice, 
the very soul of religion, was her life; and grace always follows 
sacrifice; and no one can sanctify his soul but by sacrifice. Are you 
not afraid, signora ?” 
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“No,” she said, with a calm beautiful smile; “for I will cling 
closely to the cross of my Lord.” 

“ And are you ready to receive all the teaching of the Church, 
her faith with its unspeakable consolations, and her stern inexorable 
laws of morals ;—all the fair virtues of Christianity, and all its weary 
conflicts, its heavenly crown, and its earthly thorns ?” 

“ All, signor, but let me be baptised; let me be a child of God ; 
and then let me go far away into some solitude where I may pray 


unceasingly for your brother’s soul.” 


“ And your mother ?” 
“ God will console her. I cannot tell her of my intention; she 


would not understand it. She will enjoy the principal part of my 

fortune. Years hence, when all danger for Orest is over, we can 

meet again.” 

; “Then you will really be buried with Christ?” Hyacinth asked 
with emotion. 


“Yes; life for life !” 

“ And now,” Hyacinth said kindly, “you must be so faithful a 
child that God will be able to refuse you nothing; only do not sup- 
pose that the conversion of a soul is the work of a few days or years, 
or that it is a human work, in any sense. All we can do is to offer 
ourselves to God as His instruments.” 

Judith told Hyacinth that Corona had offered to be her sponsor, 
and expressed a great wish that her baptism should take place at 
the Convent of the Trinitd. He thought it might be easily arranged ; 
and it was agreed that, if possible, the ceremony should take place 
very early the following morning, and that Lelio should bring word 
to Judith when all arrangements were completed. 
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The following are some of the V. No smoke escaping—the 
advantages of this mode of cziling is not blackened. 


Lighting :-— 
I. It carries off all the heat 
and foul air from the burner. 


With this arrangement Gas 
may now be introduced into 
Drawing Rooms, Dining 
Rooms, and _ Libraries, 
without any risk of 
damage to the De- 


II. It also ventilates the apart- 
ment by removing the 
heated and vitiated air. 


III. It introduces a 
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fresh air. 
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-RICKETS’S 
VENTILATING GLOBE-LIGHTS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Burncr and Gas Pipe 
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burner. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE. 


It will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt ; 
gather a Frill and sew it on Band at same time ; makes 
Four different Stitches ; has Patent Reversible Feed- 
motion ; fastens off its seams without stopping ma- 
chine ; and has other recent Improvements, for which 
the Highest Premium (Gold Medal) was awarded by 
the Committee on Sewing Machines at the Exhibition 
of the American Institute, held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee's Report, and Prospectus with 
Sample of Work, post-free. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ADDRESS : 


FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPAN a 


97- CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.; 
Anp at 19 AND 21 BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Agents: A. CAMERON, 83 Union St., Glasgow; & F. BAPTY, 30 Grafton St., Dublin. 


EXCELSIOR! 


Prize-Medal 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. 


“ With all the latest improvements.” 


“ Easy to operate.” 
” 


“ Simple to learn.” “ Quiet in working. 
“ Embroiders the most elaborate designs with 
wonderful rapidity.” 

“It sews from two ordinary Reels, and on 
any thickness of material.” 

“The Seam, if cut at every inch, will not 


Rip.” 


‘Price from £6 6s. 


LISTS FREE. 


WHIGHT AND MANN, 
143 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 


Manufactory: Gipping Works, Ipswich. 
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CHRISTENING- “ROBES FOR PRESENTS, 


BABIES’ HOODS, 
GUINEA. 


BABIES GLOAKS, 
1 GUINEA. 


GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU- NETTES, 2 


Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 dees: 
Christening-Caps, 1 Guinea; 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 62. 

Co and Sleeves. 
Cambric Handkerchiefs. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 


White Dressing-Gowns, 1 Guinea; 
Cotton, Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 168. 6d. ; 
Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR, 


RIDING 
HABITS 


RIBBED CLOTH, 
NAPOLEON BLUE, 
74 Guineas. 


LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 
Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 


Tinsey Habits for little girls, 2} Guineas. 
Every thing of the Superior for Th for "Ya the House has been 


Celebrated for Thirty Years. 


W.G. TAYLOR, 58 BAKER ST. 


LONDON, W. 


LONDQN ; ROBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. 
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